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PENNIES FOR WINGS 


SS 


Day in and day out you take wings 
by talking over your telephone. . . 
with friends . . . the grocer... the 
doctor . . . a relative hundreds of 
miles away . . . and every month 
you get a bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made dur- 
ing this period has been worth more 
to you in time, money or conve- 
nience than the whole amount of 
your bill. But the telephone com- 
pany makes its charge—not on any 
such basis — but on what it costs to 
give the best possible service to its 
customers. 

The Bell System has voluntarily 
taken the position that the tele- 
phone business is a public trust. Its 
policy is to give the best possible 
service at the least cost consistent 
with financial safety. 

The more telephone subscribers 


there are, the more valuable tele- 
phone service becomes to each sub- 
scriber. Unlike most other busi- 
nesses, the telephone industry does 
not enjoy reduced costs as the num- 
ber of customers increases. On the 
contrary, the trend is upward. To 
offset this, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company takes ad- 
vantage of every scientific advance 
and aid to efficiency which can pos- 
sibly reduce service costs — and 
these savings are used for the bene- 
fit of the subscriber. 

The twenty-four Associated 
Companies in the Bell System are 
pledged to this ideal . . . to give 
constantly better telephone service 
at the lowest possible rates . . . to 
reduce, by every means in their 
power, the number of pennies that 
you pay for wings. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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SWINBURNE'S OPINION OF WHITMAN 


W. B. CAIRNS 
The University of Wisconsin 


O CRITIC or biographer concerned with the European rep- 
utation of Whitman fails to mention, along with the enthu- 
siasms of Rossetti and Anne Gilchrist, the praise and the condemna- 
tion of Swinburne. The common procedure is to quote a few lines 
from “To Walt Whitman in America,” perhaps 
O strong-winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 


and the picturesque passage from “Whitmania”: 


But Mr. Whitman’s Eve is a drunken apple-woman, indecently sprawling 
in the slush and garbage of the gutter amid the rotten refuse of her over- 
turned fruit-stall; but Mr. Whitman’s Venus is a Hottentot wench under 
the influence of cantharides and adulterated rum; 


and perhaps to add Whitman’s half-amused remark when this latter 
outburst was repeated to him, “Ain’t he the damnedest simulacrum ?” 
If comment is made it stresses Swinburne’s inconsistencies as a 
critic, or repeats the explanation of Sir Edmund Gosse that the 
later passage was written under the influence of Watts-Dunton. 

It cannot be maintained that Swinburne was consistent in his 
criticisms; yet consistency was always a hobgoblin to him, as was 
fairness. When he condemned a work that he ‘had formerly 
praised, or praised a work that he had formerly condemned, he 
tried, though often unsuccessfully, to show that the two opinions 
were not in conflict. When he condemned one work of a writer 
for whom he had some regard, he fairly obtruded praise of some 
other work of the same author to show that he was not prejudiced. 
Really judicial estimates cannot be expected of a man who en- 
joyed using so intense a vocabulary; but study of his prose leads in- 
creasingly to the conclusion that even in his most absurd and ex- 
travagant passages he was trying to present his real impressions. 
With this much of concession in mind it is interesting to trace the 
development of Swinburne’s attitude toward Whitman. 
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According to his leading biographer," Swinburne first became 
acquainted with Whitman’s writings through a copy of Leaves of 
Grass lent him by George Howard, afterward Lord Carlisle, “to 
whom a copy of the folio [sic] of 1855 had been sent.” Swinburne 
ordered a copy of his own from America, and on August 18, 1862, 
he wrote to Monckton Milnes:? 

Have you seen the latest edition of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass? 
for there is one new poem in it, “A Voice from the Sea,” about two birds 
on the sea-beach, which I really think is the most lovely and wonderful 
thing I have read for years and years. 


This edition must have been that of 1860, since it was in that issue 
that “A Voice from the Sea”® first appeared. 

Swinburne continued to read Whitman. On November 2, 1866, 
he wrote to Lord Houghton:* 

If you have read the Drum Taps of his countryman, the great Walt 
(whose friends have published a pamphlet in Ais® defence) I dare say you 
agree with me that his dirge or nocturne over your friend Lincoln is a 
superb piece of music and colour. 


The next year, 1867, Swinburne wrote to his friend John Nichol:* 


About the Drum Taps I at once agree and disagree with you—i.., 
there was some half of new things in the book so beautiful and noble that 
I can’t think of the rest, or care for it. On the whole, though, I have 
little doubt you are right—but how perfect and how grand is that dirge 
for President Lincoln “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” 


It is not known what opinion Nichol had expressed regarding 
Whitman, but it was evidently less favorable than Swinburne’s 
own. 


*Edmund Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, p. 94. 

Ibid.., 

* Renamed “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 

* Letters of Algernon Charles Setibues. edited by Edmund Gosse and Thomas James 
Wise (New York, 1899), I, 47; also cited Gosse, Life, p. 162. 

* The Ais in this passage is italicized by Swinburne, and implies a reference to publica- 
tions in his own defense, probably to those of M. D. Conway, who has been spoken of in the 

*From a proof sheet in the British Museum bearing a note by Mr. T. J. Wise saying 
that the letter was to have been printed for private circulation, but that the plan was 
abandoned after it was in type. This quotation is made with the kind consent of Mr. Wise. 
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In 1868 Swinburne published his book on Blake, toward the 
end of which" he indulges in an explicit comparison of Blake and 
Whitman: 

The great American is not a more passionate preacher of sexual or 
political freedom than the English artist. To each the imperichable 
form of a possible and universal Republic is equally requisite and adorable 
as the temporal and spiritual queen of ages as of men... . And in ex- 
ternals and details the work of these two constantly and inevitably coheres 
and coincides. A sound as of a sweeping wind; a prospect as over 
dawning continents at the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise; a splendour 
now of stars and now of storms; an expanse and exultation of wing 
across strange spaces of air and above shoreless stretches of sea; a res- 
olute and reflective love of liberty in all times and in all things where 
it should be; a depth of sympathy and a height of scorn which complete 
and explain each other, as tender and as bitter as Dante’s; a power, in- 
tense and infallible, of pictorial concentration and absorption, most rare 
when combined with the sense and the enjoyment of the widest and 
the highest things; an exquisite and lyrical sense of form when the sub- 
ject is well in keeping with the poet’s tone of spirit; a strength and se- 
curity of touch in small sweet sketches of colour and outline, which 
bring before the eyes of their student a clear glimpse of the thing de- 
signed—some little inlet of sky lighted by moon or star, some dim reach 
of windy water or gentle growth of meadowland or wood; these are 
qualities common to the work of either. Had we place or time or wish 
to touch on their shortcomings and errors, it might be shown that these 
two are nearly akin; that their poetry has at once the melody and the 
laxity of a fitful stormwind; that, being oceanic, it is troubled with violent 
ground-swells and sudden perils of ebb and reflux, of shoal and reef, 
perplexing to the swimmer or the sailor; in a word, that it partakes the 
powers and the faults of elemental and eternal things; that it is at times 
noisy and barren and loose, rootless and fruitless and informal. 


While this passage enumerates some limitations and defects of Whit- 
man, it is probably the highest tribute that Swinburne ever paid 
to the poet. It was Blake to whom he had been devoting long 
study, and whom he had chiefly in mind; and his attitude toward 
Blake was one of intense admiration. In searching for things that 
he could say of both poets he may have been led into greater ex- 


* The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne, Bonchurch edition, XVI, 342-345. 
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travagances of praise than he would have used if writing of Whit- 
man alone. 

T. J. Wise’s bibliography of Swinburne cites* a paragraph from 
the minutes of a meeting of the Anthropological Society held March 
17, 1868, which summarizes Swinburne’s remarks in discussing a 
Paper: 

He said that in his opinion there was a marked difference between 
the literary men of America and those of Europe. He thought that 
Washington Irving’s compositions were Addison and water, and those 
of H. W. Longfellow, Tennyson and water. But there was one Ameri- 
can poet who, in his opinion, exhibited a special peculiarity not taken 
from any European model, namely Edgar Allan Poe, whose works he 
had always admired. There might be better writers in Europe, but he 
knew of none. So much for the South; with regard to the North there 
was Walt Whitman, whose compositions were undoubtedly superior. 
America had a new spring of intellectual power. There was Emerson, 
in whom there was a certain infusion of European feelings, but also a 
distinctive feature, not European at all. 


While this is too scrappy to furnish much evidence, it shows that 
Whitman was not the only American author the speaker had 
in mind, and perhaps indicates something of the relative rank as- 
signed him. 

“To Walt Whitman in America” appeared in Songs before 
Sunrise, published in 1871, but was completed somewhat earlier. 
The volume is inspired through and through by the devotion 
to liberty which had obsessed Swinburne during the preceding 
three or four years—a devotion which is said to owe its inception 
to the deliberate plans of Jowett, and which was first associated 
with the Italian aspirations for freedom, but which ended in ar- 
dent republicanism, and depression over the condition of all Eu- 
rope. The poem is rightly classed by Harold Nicholson’ under 
the heading “Invectives against England.” More than half of the 
twenty-one stanzas bewail the plight of the author’s native coun- 
try, and apostrophize freedom. Less than half have any reference 
to Whitman or to America. Only two give any estimate of Whit- 
man’s work, and this in general terms. It is the interest of Whit- 


* Works, Bonchurch ed., XX, 353, item 154. 
® Harold Nicholson, Swinburne, p. 128. 
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man in European liberal movements that concerns Swinburne; 
and it is the fact that a European poet took notice of Whitman 
and put his name in the title of a poem, rather than any discriminat- 
ing criticism that made Whitman and his admirers value the verses 
so highly. 

It was in 1872 that Swinburne replied to Buchanan’s Fleshly 
School of Poetry with Under the Microscope. ‘The section of this 
work in which Whitman is submitted to examination’® should be 
read entire by any one who wishes to form an idea of Swinburne’s 
developing attitude toward the author of Leaves of Grass. The fol- 
lowing detached sentences may give an idea of the trend of thought: 

To me it seems that the truth for good and evil has never yet been 
spoken about Walt Whitman. There are in him two distinct men of 
most inharmonious kinds; a poet and a formalist. Of the poet I have 
before now done my best to express, whether in verse or prose, my ar- 
dent and sympathetic admiration. Of the formalist I shall here say 
what I think; showing why (for example) I cannot for my own part 
share in full the fiery partisanship of such thoughtful and eloquent dis- 
ciples as Mr. Rossetti and Dr. Burroughs. . . . Throughout his great 
book, now of late so nobly completed, you can always tell at first hear- 
ing whether it be the poet who speaks or the formalist. . . . It is of no 
matter whatever, though both disciples and detractors appear to assume 
that it must be at least in each other’s eyes, whether the subject treated 
be conventionally high or low, pleasant or unpleasant. At once and 
without fail you can hear whether the utterance of the subject be right 
or wrong; this is the one thing needful; but then this one thing is need- 
ful indeed. . . . What comes forth out of the abundance of his heart 
rises at once from that high heart to the lips on which its thoughts 
take fire, and the music which rolls forth from them rings true as fine 
gold and perfect; what comes forth by the dictation of doctrinal theory 
serves only to twist aside his hand and make the written notes run fool- 
ishly awry. . . . Never before was high poetry so puddled and adulterated 
with mere doctrine in its crudest form. . . . It so happens that the pres- 
ent writer (si guid id est) is, so far as he knows, entirely at one with 
Whitman on general matters no less than on political... . To him the 
views of life and death set forth by Whitman appear thoroughly ac- 
ceptable and noble, perfectly creditable and sane. It is certainly there- 
fore from no prejudice against the doctrines delivered that he objects in 
any case to the delivery of them. 

* Works, Bonchurch ed., XVI, 411-419. 
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A footnote suggests not only the theme but something of the tone 
of the later “Whitmania:” 

In Dr. Burroughs’s excellent little book there is a fault common to al- 
most all champions of his great friend; they will treat Whitman as 
“Athanasius contra mundum’: they will assume that if he be right all 
other poets must be wrong. . . .. As to this matter of rhythm and rhyme, 
prose and verse, I find in this little essay some things which out of pure 
regard and sympathy I could wish away, and consigned to the more con- 
genial page of some tenth-rate poeticule worn out with failure after 
failure, and now squat in his hole like the tailless fox he is, curled up 
to snarl and whimper beneath the inaccessible vine of song. 


The tendency to balance Whitman’s excellences and his defects 
which is evident in Under the Microscope shows itself in letters dur- 
ing the next few years. On February 20, 1875, Swinburne wrote to 
E. C. Stedman:** “When Whitman is not speaking bad prose he 
sings, and when he sings he sings well.” On July 22 of the same 
year in a letter to P. H. Hayne’ he reverts to the mood of Songs be- 
fore Sunrise and commends Whitman’s political attitude, but says 
nothing of the quality of his work; but on March 29, 1876, he writes 
Lord Houghton:** 

I am sorry to see poor old Whitman seems to be in such a bad way as 
to health and means (also, if one may judge by extracts, to be writing 
such damned and damnable rubbish!). 


Six days later a letter to W. M. Rossetti** refers to the attitude of va- 
rious London papers toward the appeal in behalf of Whitman, of- 
fers to contribute himself, and continues: 


Du reste, you must allow me to observe that it gives us a pleasing fore- 
taste of the millennial period to see the lion (yourself) lying down (not 
with the lamb but) with the skunk. I was diverted to see how cautic“isly 
({thro’ fear or thro’ respect?) the Saturday abstained from any refer. nce 
to you while pitching indiscriminately and impartially into the Amer.can 
“eagle” and the Hebridean polecat. Poor old Whitman! the donkey’s 


* Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, I, 181. 

Ibid., p. 208. 

Ibid., p. 251. 

“ Works, Bonchurch ed., XVIII, 254. The “skunk” in the passage quoted is of course 
Buchanan. The abusive article credited to Payne appeared in The Saturday Review for 
March 18, 1876 (p. 360)—unsigned, as-was the custom of the journal. 
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caress should be worse to the decrepit and wounded lion than his kick. 
However, he may set the kick of a Payne against the caress of a Buchanan. 
Pity he has no friend at hand to keep him from writing such damned 
nonsense about poetry and verse as I saw quoted in the Examiner—the 
most blatant bray of impotent and impudent ignorance I ever heard ex- 
cept from the throat of Bavius Buchanan or Maevius Maitland. These 
are the things that make it difficult always to remember and compromis- 
ing often to assert the existence of his really high qualities. 


This passage suggests that Whitman’s standing with Swinburne 
may not have been improved by the fact that Buchanan was one of 
his advocates. 

II 


The utterances already quoted antedate Swinburne’s removal to 
The Pines and the supervision of Watts-Dunton in 1879. His ref- 
erences to Whitman in published letters for some years seem to be 
few. On February 21, 1885, he wrote to Gosse:** 


I am glad to hear of you home again, and to receive so agreeable an 
account of Whitman. I retain a very cordial admiration for not a little 
of his earlier work; but the habit of vague and flatulent verbiage seems to 
me to have grown upon him instead of decreasing; and I must say it is 
long since I have read anything of his which seemed to me worthy of the 
nobler passages of his Drum-Taps and the earliest Leaves of Grass. 


This differs little from opinions expressed nearly ten years before. 

The famous, or notorious essay published in The Fortnightly 
Review in 1887 and reprinted in the volume Studies in Poetry and 
Prose in 1894 bears the title “Whitmania,” and is directed primarily 
against those enthusiasts who give Whitman a place “a little be- 
neath Shakespeare, a little above Dante, or cheek by jowl with 
Homer.” Sir Edmund Gosse speaks of it as a recantation*® though 
Swinburne after referring to his earlier praise says specifically that 
he has “no recantation to intone.” In the second paragraph of the 
article he enumerates—by way of concession, to be sure—Whit- 
man’s “laudable and valuable qualities” :** 


A just enthusiasm, a genuine passion of patriotic and imaginative 
sympathy, a sincere though limited and distorted love of nature, an eager 


5 Letters, ed. Gosse and Wise, Il, 154. : 
* Life, p. 276. * Works, Bonchurch ed., XV, 308. 
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and earnest faith in freedom and in loyalty—in the loyalty that can only be 
born of liberty; a really manful and a nobly rational tone of mind with 
regard to the crowning questions of duty and of death; these excellent 
qualities of emotion and reflection find here and there a not inadequate 
expression in a style of rhetoric not always flatulent and inharmonious. 


The charges brought against Whitman in this essay are intended 
to disprove the contentions of the Whitmanites, rather than as di- 
rect attacks on the poet himself. The two most important are that 
Whitman is deficient as a thinker, and that he is not truly a poet. 
This last proposition is derived from the premise:** 


Metre, rhythm, cadence not merely appreciable but definable and re- 
ducible to rule and measurement. . . we demand from all who claim, 
we discern in the works of all who have achieved, any place among poets 
of any class whatever. 


His third objection, directed against Whitman’s treatment of sex 
matters, is really less important, but is better known because of the 
“drunken apple-woman” and “Hottentot wench” sentence—a sen- 
tence that should not in fairness be quoted without reference to the 
context.*® 


There is no more important, no more radical and fundamental truth 
of criticism than this: that in poetry perhaps above all other arts, the 
method of treatment, the manner of touch, the tone of expression is the 
first and last thing to be considered. There is no subject which may not 
be treated with success (I do not say there are no subjects which on other 
than artistic grounds it may not be as well to avoid, it may not be better 
to pass by) if the poet, by instinct or by training, knows exactly how to 
handle it aright. 


This, and the rest of the same paragraph, make clear that the ob- 
jection is to the manner of treatment, not to the subjects treated. 

So far as has been observed, Swinburne had not in his earlier 
comments considered the frequent objection to Whitman’s treat- 
ment of sex.”° He had himself, different as his poetry was, been the 
object of similar charges, and some critics had compared the sem 

[bid., p. 311. 


* Works, Bonchurch ed., XV, 315. 
* There is a slight allusion to it in the comparison with Blake. 
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suous poems of the two men to Whitman’s advantage.** There 
may have been something of implied self-defense in this late out- 
burst. 

The two other charges against Whitman may be reconciled with 
earlier utterances if words are interpreted in their strictest senses, 
but not if tone and temper are taken into account. Swinburne 
doubtless believed himself when he said he had never regarded 
Whitman as a thinker in the sense in which the term is applicable 
to Bacon or to Mill;?* but he had welcomed Whitman’s devotion 
to the cause of liberty in a way which implied that it was at least in- 
telligent, and in the Blake passage he had commended Whitman’s 
ideas on other matters, if not the processes by which they were 
reached. There may be no literal contradiction in the statements 
that “The highest literary quality discoverable in [Drum-Taps] is 
rhetoric,”** and the characterization of “When Lilacs Last in the 
Door-Yard Bloom’d” as “the most sweet and sonorous nocturn 
ever chanted in the church of the world” ;** but the feeling enter- 
tained for the author was different when the latter sentence was 
written. 

Ill 


The reasons for this change of feeling are an interesting subject 
of conjecture. Gosse ascribes them to the influence of Watts-Dunton, 
who had been exercising his strange proprietorship over Whit- 
man for nearly eight years when “Whitmania” was written. In 
the introduction to The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
with some Personal Recollections, by Thomas Hake and Arthur 
Compton-Rickett—a work favorable to Watts-Dunton and evidently 
published as an offset to that of Gosse and Wise—it is said:** 


We do not know what evidence Mr. Gosse has for declaring that 
Swinburne’s change in his attitude toward Walt Whitman is an example 
of the slow tyranny exercised on Swinburne’s judgment by his friend. But 
we do know that Watts-Dunton attributed this veering round to a path- 


™ For example, Buchanan in a note to The Fleshly School of Poetry had endeavored to 
explain how he could admire Whitman and condemn Rossetti and Swinburne on the 
ground of immorality, and had made a defense in no way flattering to Swinburne. 

™ Works, Bonchurch ed., XV, 310. 

** Works, “Whitmania,” Bonchurch ed., XV, 310. 

* Works, “William Blake,” Bonchurch ed., XVI, 345. 

* P. xviii. 
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ological study published on Whitman the man, which both he and Whit- 


man read. 


Inquiry of the editors has failed to yield further information re- 
garding this pathological study, which has not been identified. 
Moreover, it is hard to see how a pathological study, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, could establish the three limitations charged 
against Whitman—that he was not a logical thinker, that his work 
lacked rhythm and cadence, and that his treatment of sex was in- 
artistic. It is likely, of course, that the joint reading of some study 
of Whitman gave Watts-Dunton a chance to impress his own views. 

Except in the last essay Swinburne’s references to Whitman 
are mostly so casual—in personal letters and in passages introduced 
into essays on some other topic—that it is hard to trace with accuracy 
the stages of his appreciation. A consecutive reading of such utter- 
ances as can be found leads, however, to the conclusion that his 
change of estimate was not so abrupt as at first appears. 

When Swinburne made the acquaintance of Whitman, he was 
concerned with the cadences of English verse—a concern that 
showed itself a little later in the choruses of Atalanta in Calydon 
and Poems and Ballads. He was attracted by “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking,”** and, after the appearance of Drum-Taps, by 
“When Lilacs Last in the Door-Yard Bloom’d.” These, the two 
poems to which he makes specific reference, are the two which 
readers who are not devoted Whitmanites still find the most musical 
of all the author’s work. He must have read the controversial pref- 
ace, but he makes no mention of it. The advocacy of a revolu- 
tionary theory, of a new cult, may well be ignored so long as the 
advocate has no followers. He must have read “Song of Myself” 
in its earlier forms, and “Children of Adam,” and “Calamus,” but 
he says nothing about them and hardly alludes to the problems 
they raise. At this time it was the strange melody of Whitman’s 
finer verse that appealed to him. 

His next stage was that of devotion to the ideal of liberty; and 
now it was Whitman as an apostle of democracy that he valued. 
It is noticeable that in his tribute to Whitman as an advocate of 
liberty he names no specific poems. The most cordial appreciation 


* I use the titles by which the poems were later known. 
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of Whitman, the only passages which for intensity of praise com- 
pare with the intensity of deprecation in “Whitmania,” are to be 
found in the 1867 volume on Blake, where he was really writing 
chiefly of the English poet and mystic, and stretching his remarks, 
as it were, to cover the American. 

After the tribute in Songs before Sunrise, which says little of 
Whitman as an artist, admiration is always qualified. Passages in 
Under the Microscope (1872) point pretty directly toward the stric- 
tures in “Whitmania.” Whitman wrote no more poems so mu- 
sical as the two that had aroused Swinburne’s early enthusiasm. 
He wrote more oracularly in prose, in a way sure to irritate a man 
of Swinburne’s temperament. The letter of 1876 to W. M. Ros- 
setti speaks of Whitman’s “damned nonsense about poetry and 
verse.” In short, as time went on, both men changed somewhat. 
Whitman did not improve in the musical qualities of verse that 
had first attracted Swinburne, and his political and critical ideas, as 
expressed in later discursive writings, seemed less sound than had 
their first utterance during what might be termed the Mazzini years. 
Add to this the fact that Swinburne’s enemies compared his treat- 
ment of sex to that of Whitman with praise of the latter, and it was 
natural that the two men should drift somewhat apart. 

Intense when he praised, Swinburne was trebly intense when he 
attacked. No other recent writer has been such a master of objurga- 
tion. “Whitmania” contains a number of Swinburnisms that, 
quoted by themselves, give a wrong impression of the degree of 
condemnation, especially when so quoted as to leave the impression 
that the animus is against the poet and not against the cult. Watts- 
Dunton was hostile to Whitman, and his great influence over his 
protégé is unquestionable; he might have been able to induce Swin- 
burne to reverse his former judgment. On the other hand, the 
trend of Swinburne’s comments before 1879 was such that there 
might well have been an essay like “Whitmania” if the author and 
Watts-Dunton had never met. 
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AN UNKNOWN PROSE TALE BY 
LONGFELLOW 


JAMES TAFT HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 


HILE searching through unpublished manuscripts at Craigie 

House last summer, I came upon an unknown letter, in the noto- 
riously obscure handwriting of Horace Greeley, addressed to “George F, 
Brown, Esq., Boston,” which read as follows: 


New York, Nov. 1, 1834. 
Dr. Sir. 

At the suggestion of our friend L. G. Clark, Esq. I herein enclose you a 
Fifty Dollar Note, being the amount of the award of the Literary Committee 
for your capital Tale of the “Little Man in Gosling Green.” Trusting that, in 
your future literary efforts, you will not entirely overlook the New-Yorker, 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Horace Gree.ey. 


P.S. You will remark two or three typographical errors, which escaped me 
in a bad proof and at a late hour of the evening, when the form (I knew) 
must go to press on the following morning. I regret them, because they affect 
the grammatical construction; but they are so palpable that they will be readily 
and infallibly corrected by the intelligent reader. 

H. G. 


The words “Gosling Green” I had already noticed in a letter to Long- 
fellow from Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of the New York Knicker- 
bocker, written on August 29, 1834. In this, he begged the poet for fur- 
ther numbers of his Blank Book of a Country Schoolmaster, which had 
been appearing irregularly in the Knickerbocker: “Won't you send me a 
number of the Book, or the gosling-green individual by the 12th or 15th 
[September ]”? 

On August 20, 1834, Greeley had announced, in his recently-established 
weekly, The New-Yorker, a “Literary Premium” of one hundred dollars 
for the best prose tale offered by September 20, the judges to be Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark; H. W. Herbert, editor of The American Monthly Magazine; 
and Samuel Woodworth, author of “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Longfellow 
submitted his story, under the assumed name, “George F. Brown,” 
through his friend Clark. The award was announced in The New- 
Yorker on October 25, 1834, the prize being equally divided between 
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George F. Brown of Boston, and Miss Leslie of Philadelphia. Longfel- 
fow’s tale was printed in the first columns of The New-Yorker on No- 
vember 1, 1834. 

A letter from Clark, written on the following day, gave an account of 
the decision: “Well, the Man in Green succeeded in part, and should 
[sic] in whole, but for the overpowering solicitude of . . . Miss Leslie, 
who inflicted two pretty good tales, . . . and ‘hoped that one would be 
found worthy the prize.’” On December 10, 1834, Clark wrote to Long- 
fellow: “Haven’t you got $50 from Greeley through your nom de guerre, 
in Boston? ‘Please let me know.” 

The finding of a file of Greeley’s (first) New-Yorker proved difficult, 
but one was at last discovered in the New York Public Library. 

At the time of this correspondence, Longfellow was professor of mod- 
ern languages at Bowdoin College. He had entered upon his duties with 
enthusiasm in 1829, and introduced new progressive methods in teach- 
ing—but the provincial aspects of Brunswick chafed him after more 
than three full years in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, where he had 
found every opportunity to satisfy his longing for the romantic charm 
of European life and culture. An unpleasant experience in connection 
with his professorship had embittered his high satisfaction in having 
been chosen (just after graduation, at the age of eighteen) to fill the 
proposed new chair at Bowdoin, with a salary of $1,000. Without ex- 
pense to the college, he betook himself to Europe, to spend years 
in mastering French, Spanish, and Italian—with some intensive study 
of German at Gottingen. In December, 1828, while in Rome, he had 
eeceived the paralyzing news that the Trustees considered him “too 
young” for the professorship, but were prepared to make him a tutor, 
at $600. The young man rejected this proposition with proper scorn; 
his home-letters from Géttingen are filled with indignant protest against 
the sharp practice involved. The matter was compromised by his elec- 
tion as professor at $800, and his simultaneous appointment as college 
librarian with a salary of $100. On these terms he reported for duty. 

In 1833 he began the fragmentary publication of Outre-Mer (frankly 
modeled upon Irving’s Sketch-Book, and, in the main, a transcription 
from his European diary), in serial numbers, though the completed work, 
in book form, was not issued until 1835. The “Tale” takes a very early 
place among the “small-town stories” of American life. The name and 
character of “Bungonuck” are suggestive of Brunswick, while “Down 
East” and other familiar touches reveal the local color of Maine, where 
Longfellow was brought up. 

Certain connections with Outre-Mer are obvious: in that story, a 
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“little man in gosling green” enters the diligence at Limoges, but makes 
only one remark. The figurative “tailor’s drawer,” occurring in the “Tale,” 
is a reminiscence of Longfellow’s Spanish experiences: one of the closing 
chapters in Outre-Mer (published later than the “Tale”) has this phrase 
as its heading; it is there explained as “a title which the Spaniards give 
to a desultory discourse, wherein various and discordant themes are 
touched upon.” 

The style of the “Tale,” in its digressiveness, quaint turns, unexpected 
similes, far-fetched learned allusions, and whimsical mystification of thé 
reader, derives ultimately from Sterne, but very definitely through the 
medium of Jean Paul Richter, to whom Longfellow accorded (especially 
during this period) a high and unique place in literature—notably in 
the portrayal of the humble lot of obscure humanity. 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF A LITTLE MAN IN GOSLING GREEN 
GEORGE F. BROWN 


And with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you; with a tale, which 
holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney-corner: 
and pretending no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue. 

Sm Spney 
Craprter I, 


In which the author describeth a village so far Down East as to be 
beyond sunrise; but saith nothing of the Little Man in Gosling 
Green. 


Upon the margin of one of the blue rivers that pour their 
tributary waters into the broad lap of Merry-meeting Bay, stands 
the village of Bungonuck,—a drowsy land, where the rush of a 
waterfall lulls the inhabitants into a dreamy state of existence, 
leaving them neither quite asleep, nor quite awake. The village 
is intersected by a wide street, which yawns to receive the weary 
traveller; while around it are pleasant woodland walks, and groves 
of pine, that perfume the air, and cheerful with the bark of the 
squirrel and the twitter of birds. On an eminence at one ex- 
tremity of the village stands a meeting-house, all windows, with 
a lightning-rod bent at right angles to the steeple, and reaching 
no farther down than the second story, the remainder having fallen 
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to decay. A dial without hands ornaments the front of the tower, 
and the steeple is surmounted by a weathercock in the shape of a 
boot-jack; so that instead of asking which way the wind blows, it 
is customary to say, “Which way is the boot-jack ?” 

An almost uninterrupted tranquillity reigns over this peace- 
ful land. Indeed, the only event that breaks in upon its repose 
is the daily arrival and departure of the mail. Just at noon it 
comes dashing along the wide, sandy street—waits for the passen- 
gers to dine—and then wheels away again for the shadowy regions 
of Down East; for Down East recedes from you as you advance,— 
like the talisman in the Arabian tale, which was carried from tree 
to tree in the beak of a bird! 


Cuapter II. 


In which many things are said concerning Bungonuck, and noth- 
ing at all concerning the Little Man in Gosling Green; whereby 
the reader’s curiosity is wonderfully sharpened. 

Besides the important event alluded to at the close of the 
last chapter, it sometimes happened in summer time, that the 
arrival of a puppet-show, or a caravan of wild animals, or some 


distinguished foreigner with a hand-organ and a chinesco, fills 
the little world of Bungonuck with uproar and misrule. But the 
most remarkable event of this kind is the occasional arrival of 
a strolling company of circus-riders. Their canvass palace rises 
as if by enchantment in a single night, and disappears as myste- 
riously the next. From within its walls there issues forth, just 
as the hour of the show approaches, a splendid pageant, shining 
with spangles and red-morocco, and terrible with burnt cork and 
false-mustaches. This fairy cavalcade moves slowly through the 
village, preceded by Harlequin in his motley garb, with a sword 
of lath and a bugle; and again disappears within the walls of the 
enchanted palace; while a handbill upon the corner proclaims in 
large letters, that “the performance will commence with a grand 
carousal by four Turks on horseback in full costume; and Young 
Levi, the supercilious rider, will appear on the steed Mazeppa, and 
perform his flying leaps through hoops and balloons, with five [fire} 
attached to his heels; and after throwing a flip-flap and a horizontal 
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Tour: billow Spiral, will conclude with riding on his head, in a style 
peculiar to himself!” Your thorough-going vagabond is a demi-god 
among all idlers and truant school-boys; for in him is realized 
the hero of the nursery tale and the picture-book. Hence they have 
a kind of veneration for circus-riders; and the clown of a strolling 
company is a most imposing character among the little lords of 
creation; thereby showing, that however low a man may be in the 
scale of being, he never need despair of finding partisans and 
imitators.—But this is a digression. 


Cuapter III. 


Which treateth of ecclesiastical affairs, and many other matters that 
have nothing to do with the Little Man in Gosling Green; 
whereby the reader’s curiosity is carried to the highest point. 


Bear with me, gentle and courteous reader,—bear with me, 
if I weary thee by relating circumstances, which may seem to thee 
as much out of place in this wondrous tale of the East, as a guitar 
would be at a funeral. Have patience; and it will soon be very 
manifest to thee, that many things which thou deemest superfluous 
and irrelevant, have in truth a wonderful pertaining to the subject 
in hand, and tend very directly and obviously to the full elucidation 
and perfect understanding thereof. 

Beside the events narrated or alluded to above, others of a 
more domestic nature sometimes interrupt the quiet of the place. 
The choice of town clerk and select-men, or some occurrence of 
equal importance, occasionally arouses the drowsy villagers from their 
wonted repose, and rakes open anew the ashes of some half-extin- 
guished family feud. Not many years ago the whole town was 
thrown into violent commotion by a most lamentable schism in the 
church, of as great importance to the elders of the village as was the 
Arian or Socinian controversy to the early Christian Fathers. Innova- 
tions had been long creeping into the church; the venerable custom 
of deaconing the hymn had fallen into disuse: the doxology had been 
given up, after a long and obstinate struggle; and thus landmark 
after landmark of the primitive church had been swept away by the 
strong tide of the rising generation. At length a new-fangled 
singing master came to town, bringing with him a huge bass-viol, 
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which abominable instrument—abominable in the eyes of many 
pious old men—was soon introduced into the church. This produced 
a schism; and the seceders followed the banner of Elder Jocelin, who 
held forth in a little red school-house. One of the deacons said, 
“They had conscientious scruples, and did not believe in a bass-viol.” 
As an off-set to this, it was said by the true church, that Elder 
Jocelin bought lottery tickets, and then prayed that they might 
draw prizes. 

From this short sketch of the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
Bungonuck, some inference may be drawn concerning the character 
of its inhabitants. Having very little business of their own, they 
have ample leisure to devote to the affairs of their neighbors; and 
it is said, that even to this day, if a Bungonucker wishes to find out 
what is going on in his own family, the surest and most expeditious 
way is to ask the person who lives next door. 


Cuapter IV. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green arrived in Bungonuck, being 
in search of Down East; and what he said on the occasion. , 


To a people of such habits and ways of thinking, the quotidian 
arrival of the mail is a very important epoch. The wise men of the 
East call at the tavern door, to see the travellers get out of the 
coach,—read their names on the trunks and band-boxes—and if 
possible find out where they come from, and whither they are going. 
There they linger till the cry of “Stage ready!” snaps the thread 
of their discourse; when the little congress adjourns to the next 
day noon, and solitude and silence resume their wonted sway. 

Some years ago, it happened once upon a time in the beginning 
of summer, that the mail arrived with only a single passenger. He 
was what is called a gentlemanly-looking man, with a fair complex- 
ion, blue eyes, light hair, and a cotton umbrella. He wore a cloth 
cap, and a long surtout of a gosling green color; and as he stepped 
out of the coach backwards, the wise men saw his inexpressibles, 
which were of the same verdant hue, shading off into the yellow leaf. 
I must not forget to mention, that he had a large iron-bound trunk, 
of a most mysterious and outlandish aspect, and that when he got out 
of the coach he yawned, as if he had just waked up, and then looked 
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at his watch, which was of gold, and as large as the palm of your 
hand. He was evidently a foreigner, but the trunk had no name on 
it, which disappointed the wise men of the East exceedingly. They 
asked the driver who the stranger was, and he answered that he 
did not know. They then peeped over the agent’s shoulder at the 
way-bill. All it said was, “One seat here.” The wise men were now 
in despair. 

By and by the Green Man asked the name of the town. He spake 
English very well, though his accent was foreign. This opened a 
door for conversation, and one of the wise men wedged himself in, 
and asked him if he was going any farther Down East. The Green 
Man seemed a little surprised at the question, and after a short pause, 
said emphatically: 

“The Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, and the philosophers 
of Greece their Hyperborean regions; even the Land of Cockaigne 
has its geography; and the site of the Garden of Eden can be pointed 
out on the map: but who ever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered 
the location of Down East ?” 

The wise men stared, but asked no more questions. They 
thought the Green Man a little deranged, though I suspect he only 
meant to mystify them for their curiosity. 


Cwapter V. 


How the Green Man went on a wild-goose chase, and came back 
with a flea in his ear. 


The strange gentleman ate his dinner and paid for it very 
much as other people do, and then got into the stage-coach with a 
cigar in his mouth. Just as the horses started, one of the wise men 
said, that if he wanted to see something pretty nice, he had better 
go to Bangor; to which the stranger made no answer. After his 
departure there was a great deal of speculation as to who and what 
he was; and when many and various opinions had been brought 
forward and duly weighed, they concluded that he must be a 
speculator in wild lands. How near this was to the truth, perhaps 
we shall see hereafter. 

Summer was now past and gone—the autumnal equinox was 
near, and the Green Man forgotten; when, lo! he again made his 
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appearance in Bungonuck at just the same hour, and in just the 
same dress, as when he passed through the town before. He had 
his trunk taken from the coach, and carried upstairs; which looked 
as if he were going to stay over night. He then went into the bar- 
room and called for brandy and water. Here the wise men tried 
to find out where he had been; but they only found out that they 
had got a nut to crack: for when they mentioned Down East, he 
turned upon them, as before, and said with comic gravity: 

“The Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, and the philosophers 
of Greece their Hyperborean regions; even the Land of Cockaigne 
has its geography, and the site of the Garden of Eden can be pointed 
out on the map; but who ever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered 
the location of Down East ?” 

This would not do a second time. They pressed upon him close, 
and succeeded in tracking him as far as Owl’s Head and Clam Cove. 
There he dodged them, though they contrived to get another peep at 
him near Cape Split, and Haycock Harbor, and fairly came up with 
him again among the Passamaquoddy Indians and the Blue Noses. 
They finally lost sight of him altogether, and gave up the pursuit. 
All they could gather from his evasive answers was, that though he 


found the place where they eat plum-cake for breakfast yet he did 
not get far enough to see the sun rise in the west. As for Down East, 
he said he could not find it. The farther he went, the farther that 
went; it was like trying to tread upon your own shadow. 


Cuapter VI. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green took up his abode in Bungo- 
nuck, and what he did there. 


Day after day slipped silently from the reel of Time, and yet 
the Green Man stood still. He was waiting for letters. The 
letters came. They were all directed to John Swartkins, and 
thus his name was discovered. One of the letters was _post- 
marked “New-York, Ship, 75 cents”; a circumstance which gave 
the post-master a high idea of the stranger’s importance. He peeped 
into it, and spelled out the words “Vergeet mij niet,” which puz- 
zled the wise men of the East exceedingly. It however settled 
the question beyond a doubt that the Green Man was a foreigner. 
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For a long time after the arrival of these letters he seemed quite 
sad, and drank considerable brandy. He then gave out, that he 
should establish himself in the town; and shortly afterwards 
opened a variety store, which, like a tailor’s drawer, contained 
a little of every thing. He moreover left the tavern, and lived in a 
little chamber over his own shop. 

Public curiosity was now more than ever on tip-toe to peep 
into the affairs of this solitary being. A thousand vague rumors 
were afloat. The conjecture of yesterday was ripened into the 
certainty of to-day,—and then gave place to the whisper of to- 
morrow. At first he was a High German doctor, who had poisoned 
his wife ;—then a Dutch nobleman, who had killed a man in a duel; 
—then a Belgian general, who had been obliged to flee his country 
when the Netherlands surrendered to Napoleon. To these and all 
similar rumors he very wisely said nothing. People were at liberty 
to form what conjectures they pleased: he neither contradicted 
them. One thing was certain—he was a very quiet, unoffending, 
urbane man, and had evidently seen better days; but when and 
where was an impenetrable mystery. 


Cuapter VII. 
How the Green Individual became bankrupt, and went to decay. 


A year or two passed away, and the mystery rather increased 
than diminished. At length one stormy night in winter, when all 
the village was abed and asleep, the neighborhood was disturbed 
by a loud knocking at the Green Man’s door. The people in the 
next house peeped out, and saw two men with a lantern, talking 
with the Green Man, who was at the window in his night-cap, and 
who told them that they had better wait till the morning. To this 
one of the men at the door answered, “He’d be d——d if he would!” 
Whereupon the door was opened, and they both went in. 

In the morning the Green Man’s shop was not opened at the 
usual hour, and a story soon spread through the village that he had 
failed; which, unlike most of the stories told in Bungonuck, turned 
out to be true. Some of the wise men said, “I told you so”; others 
winked, and said that some people made more money by failing than 
they did by doing business. 
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From that day forth the Green Man seemed broken-hearted. 
He avoided all society, and shut himself up in his chamber, where, 
according to the statement of the old woman who made his bed and 
cooked his dinner, he passed his time in smoking a pipe, in writing, 
and in reading in a great book. He seldom went out, not even to 
church; and it was therefore soon whispered abroad that he was an 
atheist, and was writing a book to prove that Adam was not the first 
man, and that there was no devil. One thing was evident; he was 
very poor and very friendless. He sold his silver shoe-buckles, then 
an embroidered waistcoat, then his watch. People kept aloof on 
account of his dangerous principles; they would have nothing to do 
with a man who did not believe there was a devil. 

About this time an Irish priest passed through the village, 
and called upon the Green Man. This gave a feather to the wings of 
gossip. He was not an atheist but a Roman Catholic, which was 
about the same thing. Then the old woman was asked whether he 
ate meat on Friday; to which she answered that he did not—but in 
order to hide the poor man’s shame, she refrained from saying, that 
the same thing happened six other days in the week. This settled 
the point: he must have had something to do with the Spanish 


Inquisition ;—he was a Jesuit in disguise;—a secret messenger of the 
Pope! 


Cuapter VIII. 


How the Green Man fell sick, and how the Deacon went to see him, 
and what was said on the occasion, causing the disappointment. 
of the Deacon, and likewise that of the reader. 


The summer was over, and the season of the yellow leaf had 
come. The Little Man in Gosling Green fell sick, and sent for the 
doctor; who after his first visit told such a tale of misery, that 
feelings of pity were awakened for the poor man. The first impulse 
of charity was to remove him to the Poor-house; but the doctor said 
that he could not be moved. Then the deacon of the parish called 
to enquire into his situation, and ascertain whether he were a 
worthy subject for the Dorcas Society. He found him a-bed, reading 
in the great book, which was lying in a chair by the bedside. He 
was very pale and feeble, and there was no fire on the hearth, 
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though it was the month of November. The old woman was trying 
to warm some water-gruel over a lamp. 

The deacon entered at once into a long discourse, which turned 
chiefly on doctrinal points, and to which the sick man gave his 
assent. The deacon was surprised to find him in so happy a frame 
of mind, and thought it a favorable moment to push his discoveries 
into the Green Man’s character and history. He began by telling 
him the suspicion that was abroad, of his being an Atheist. On 
hearing this the sick man raised his hollow eyes to heaven, and ex- 
claimed in a choked voice: 

“My God! is it possible!” 

The deacon then asked him if he had written a book to prove 
that Adam was not the first man; to which he replied that he had 
not. Was he a Roman Catholic? No: he was a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church.—Did he believe in the existence of the 
Devil? Most solemnly.—What was the great book he read so often, 
and which lay before him? Tears came into the sick man’s eyes as 
he said: 

“Tt is the Bible; on whose promises rest all my hopes of salva- 
tion hereafter. Without the consolations of this volume how could 
I have borne so much sorrow! It has taught me patience:—it has 
taught me that I should not return evil for evil, but when smitten 
upon one cheek, should turn the other also.” 

The deacon felt humbled and rebuked. But there was one 
point that puzzled him. If all this were true, why had Mr. Swart- 
kins been so long absent from church? When questioned upon this 
point he hesitated to answer; but at length said, that his clothes were 
all in tatters and that he was ashamed to appear at church in a 
ragged coat. 

All these disclosures, so far from satisfying the deacon’s curios- 
ity, only served to increase it. He ventured to touch upon the his- 
tory of the mysterious stranger; mentioned all the surmises and 
reports, that had been current in the village, and finally said that 
every body was curious to know who and what he was, and whence 
he came. The sick man seemed hurt at these remarks, and looking 
up into the face of his questioner, said with emotion: 

“Sir, when I tell every body I will tell you.” 

The deacon was frustrated. 
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Cuapter IX. 


How the Green Man died and was buried, with divers other matters 
very pleasant for to read. 


It is an old saying, that “a Lie will travel from Maine to Georgia 
while Truth is putting on his boots.” In that case Truth should 
not stop to put on his boots. The difficulty lies in allowing the 
Lie to run on a-head. Let them start a-breast, and Truth against 
the field. It may be distanced in the first heat, but, in the long run, 
is sure to come off victorious. 

At all events this was the case with the tales told about the 
Green Man. After his interview with the deacon, as recorded in 
the preceding chapter, his character stood much fairer than be- 
fore. To be sure, no light had been thrown upon his past history, 
but it had been ascertained from his own confession, that he be- 
lieved in the existence of a devil, and he was immediately taken 
under the wing of the Dorcas Society. People always run into ex- 
tremes; and when they have injured a man by thought or by word, 
they generally make amends—if they make them at all—by deeds.— 
Upon the whole, it is the easiest way; it saves the mortifying ne- 
cessity of an apology. Thus it befell the Green Man. An idle 
story had nearly starved him; but now he had more dinners sent to 
him in one week than he could eat in three. But alas! these 
blessings came too late. He had fallen into a decline; and all 
that the Dorcas Society could do was to smoothe his last footsteps 
to the grave;—which was mainly effected by means of an extra 
blanket, and a feather bed, which they lent him to die on.—There 
are some places in the world where it is easier to die than to live. 

At length, after lingering through the winter, the Green Man 
departed this life, and was buried, without making any disclosures 
relative to his history. Once or twice, however, during the last 
days of his sickness, he attempted to speak with his physician upon 
the subject, but immediately burst into tears, and was so much 
overcome by his feelings, that he could not go on. He expired, 
therefore, without disclosing any thing; but he left a trunk full of 
papers. The wise men kept their eye upon this trunk; and no 
sooner was the Green Man laid under the green sod, than the 
mysterious coffer was opened; and, to the great disappointment of 
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the whole village, was found to contain nothing but a Day-book and 
Ledger, a file of old musty accounts, and a razor, wrapped up in 
part of a cotton shirt. Even to the present day the mystery remains 
a mystery; and the Wondrous Tale of the Little Man in Gosling 
Green is a prominent event in the traditionary lore of Bungonuck. 
Different people tell the story in different ways, though all agree 
in the principal facts. I am very sorry that he died without telling 
his own story. Had he told it, I should have been able to gratify 
thy laudable curiosity, most worthy reader; but as his secret was 
buried with his body, I am constrained, though much against my 
will, to disappoint thee. Peace be with thee and thine. Farewell. 
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EMERSON AND THE FRONTIER 


ERNEST MARCHAND 
The University of Wisconsin. 


I 


O FIRMLY fixed in the American mind is the tradition of New 

England that we are accustomed to associate its great figures 
exclusively with that little northeastern corner of the Republic. 
Thus Emerson means Concord; and visions of the Puritan pacing 
to church, Bible under one arm and bell-mouthed musket under the 
other, of the immortal blade of Damascus, of minutemen, and the 
other paraphernalia of school-book history come crowding to the 
mind. But Emerson was far from a provincial man of letters shut 
in his study and engaged in romanticizing the New England past. 
It is true he was deeply rooted in that soil—as two or three genera- 
tions of New England ancestors made inevitable—but he com- 
manded a sweeping view of the field of activity of a feverishly grow- 
ing, nervous, ever-expanding young nation. And in that animated 
scene Emerson never ceased through half a century to take the live- 
liest interest. “It is not possible,” said he in 1863, “to extricate your- 
self from the questions in which your age is involved.” The mere 
enumeration of his Western journeys is enough to dispel the notion 
of Emerson the cloistered scholar. Beginning about 1850, coincident 
with the development of railroad travel in the West, he made almost 
yearly lecture tours which, in the course of the next twenty-one years, 
took him to every one of the states—then twelve in number—west of 
the Alleghanies, north of the Ohio, and east of the Rockies, and to 
most of them many times. Nor did our philosopher shrink from the 
discomforts and dangers of travel. Many a night in Western 
boom towns he lay down in rude unpainted hotels with false 
fronts. In January, 1856, he wrote to his family: “A cold, raw 
country this, and plenty of night travelling and arriving at four 
in the morning to take the last and worst bed in the tavern. Ad- 
vancing day brings mercy and favor to me, but not the sleep. . . . 
Mercury 15° below zero.” And the next week, from Springfield, 


* Works, XI, 539. 
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Illinois: “Here I am,” he announced, “in the deep mud of the 
prairies. . . . It rains and thaws incessantly, and if we step off 
the short street we go up to the shoulders, perhaps, in mud. My 
chamber is a cabin. . . . But in the prairie we are new men just 
come and must not stand for trifles.”* 

He was interested in everything he saw, from mines, mills, 
and railroads to Methodist colleges. “I went down the Galena 
River,” he records, “. . . four or five miles in a sleigh, with Mr. 
McMasters to the ‘Marsden Lead,’ so called, a valuable lead-mine, 
and went into it. . . . Mr. Shetland said seventy-five or a hundred 
thousand dollars had already been derived from this mine, and 
perhaps as much more remains.”* At the Tremont House in 
Chicago in January, 1857, he noted in his journal that “Evansville 
is a town a year and a half old, where are now 600 inhabitants, and 
a Biblical Institute, or Divinity School of the Methodists. . . . They 
had in the same town a college,—a thriving institution, which un- 
fortunately blew down one night,—but I believe they raised it 
again the next day, or built another, and no doubt in a few weeks it 
will eclipse Cambridge and Yale!”* An interesting scrap of evidence 
of the expansive, enthusiastic spirit of the West. 

' And the physical aspects of the great new West moved him 
to many an entry in his journal. “I found in Wisconsin,” he wrote 
in 1854, “that the world was laid down in large lots. The mem- 
ber of Congress there said that, up in the pine country, the trees 
were so large, and so many of them, that a man could not walk in 
the forest, and it was necessary to wade up the streams. Dr. Welsh 
at La Salle told me that the prairie grass there was over the tops 
of carriages, or higher than the head of a man riding on horse- 
back, so that really a man not accustomed to the prairie could easily 
get lost in the grass.”° On his return he wrote to Carlyle of this 
trip, “I went out Northwest to great countries which I had not 
visited before; rode one day, fault of broken railroads, in a sleigh, 
sixty-five miles through the snow, by Lake Michigan (seeing how 
prairies and oak-openings look in the winter,) to reach Milwaukee.” 

Evidence that Emerson was fully alive to the economic and 

* Journals, IX, 3 ff. * Ibid., IX, 76. 


* Ibid., pp. 5-6 Ibid., VII, 443. 
* The | hades of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Il, 266. 
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social forces at work around him is his recognition of the transi- 
tional character of his times. A fundamental change was taking 
place in the organization of American life, a change from an 
agrarian, domestic economy to an urban, industrial, finance- 
controlled, highly regimented, machine civilization. To this change 
Emerson testifies in the following significant passage in “Wealth.” 


A farm is a good thing when it begins and ends with itself, and does not 
need a salary or a shop to eke it out... . When men now alive were 
born, the farm yielded everything that was consumed on it. The farm 
yielded no money, and the farmer got on without. . . . In autumn he 
could sell an ox or a hog and get a little money to pay taxes withal. Now 
the farmer buys almost all he consumes,—tinware, cloth, sugar, tea, coffee, 
fish, coal, railroad tickets and newspapers.’ 


Between the two ways of life an inevitable antagonism de- 
veloped, and the history of that opposition is largely the history 
of America, political, social, and economic, down to our own times. 
With the characteristic temper which led Emerson to fit into his 
thought, if possible, every new social phenomenon as somehow 
good and in accord with the beneficent tendency of the world, 


he hailed the new order of things in these words: “It has been 
to me a sensible relief to learn that the destiny of New England 
is to be the manufacturing country of America. I no longer suffer 
in the cold out of morbid sympathy with the farmer. . . . I am as 
gay as a canary with this new knowledge.”* 


II 


Now, with the complex of forces—Whig and Democrat, tariff 
and free trade, mills and railroads—generated by the industrializa- 
tion of America, what has the West to do? What to do with lit- 
erary New England except to serve as a lyceum circuit for Concord 
and Boston lecturers? Ever since Frederick Jackson Turner’s mem- 
orable address before the American Historical Association at Chi- 
cago in 1893 on “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” an increasing number of historians—Paxson, Alvord, 
Thwaites—have seen in the frontier the most American thing in 

* Works, VI, 118-119. * Journals, IV, 207. 
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America.® In the first place, it has always been here. When the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, it extended from their feet 
to the Pacific; in the time of Emerson’s grandfather, from the 
Alleghanies; in Emerson’s time, from the Mississippi. Only in 
our fathers’ time has it disappeared. If we picture to ourselves a 
long, thin skirmish line, with its left flank touching the Gulf and 
its right the Lakes; if we look closer along this front and see the 
trees falling, cabins rising, plows crawling over the face of the 
land, turning up to the sun the primeval black soil of the prairie, 
and the whole line moving forward at an average rate of seventeen 
miles a year, we shall have a panoramic view of the frontier. There 
is an epic quality in the whole thing which did not fail to get into 
the blood of the people. Emerson, after reading de Tocqueville, 
copied from him a passage into his journal: “This gradual and 
continuous progress of the European race towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains has the solemnity of a providential event; it is like a del- 
uge of men rising unabatedly, and daily driven onward by the hand 
of God.”® 

The principal effects of the frontier have been these: First, 
democracy. Where all are engaged in doing the same thing, there, 
are no social castes. All are equally remote from books and schools, 
from European culture; all start the battle against the wilderness 
with the same weapons. This gives rise to the spirit which Emer- 
son remarked among the small boys of Boston, who, when one of 
their number allowed his pride to mount, would say, “I’m as good 
as you be.” Moreover, the presence of cheap lands in the West, 
had a democratizing influence on the East. When wages were 
low, or jobs scarce, or society too exclusive, the common man 
gathered up his chattels and struck out for the frontier, where 
there was elbow room. Carlyle wrote to Emerson in 1835: 
“... blessed are you where, what jargoning soever there be at 
Washington, the poor man shoulders his axe, and walks into the 
Western Woods, sure of a nourishing Earth and an overarching 
Sky! It is verily the Door of Hope to distracted Europe; which 


“For authors who to some extent anticipated Turner, see H. C. Nixon, “Precursors 
of Turner in the Interpretation of the American Frontier,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXVIII, 83-89 (January, 1929), and H. H. Clark, “Lowell—Humanitarian, Nationalist, 
or Humanist?” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 431-432. 

* Journals, V, 531-532. 
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otherwise I should see crumbling down into blackness of dark- 
ness.""° There are no serious labor troubles in American history 
till after the disappearance of cheap land. 

Second, individualism. Obviously the conditions of pioncer- 
ing gave rise to the sentiment “every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” Here we see the origin of the great American 
myth that every little boy, if he be virtuous and industrious, can 
one day become president, if not of the Republic, at least of the 
chamber of commerce. Hence, the minimizing of all environ- 
mental influences and the lack of sympathy with what is called 
failure. “There is in America,” says Emerson in “Social Aims,” 
“a general conviction in the minds of all mature men, that every 
young man of good faculty and good habits can by perseverance 
attain to an adequate estate; if he have a turn for business, and 
a quick eye for the opportunities which are always offering for in- 
vestment, he can come to wealth, and in such good season as to 
enjoy as well as transmit it.”** Frontier individualism was at first 
favorable, in politics and government, to the theory of laissez-faire. 
“Don’t interfere with our land titles, don’t tax us too much, don’t 
encumber us with legal restrictions.” But presently the West 


needed roads and canals and railroads to market its produce, and 
it was perfectly willing for government to help it. Laissez-faire 
always works two ways. To the industrialist, for instance, it means 
“Jet us alone to exploit our workmen and the public and the natural 
resources”—never “do not grant us subsidies and privileges and 


exemptions.”** 


Third, a sky-scraping, rhapsodical, hyperbolical optimism, which, 
by convincing us that all was for the best in this best of all possible 
continents, eventuated in a fine scorn of the past and of European 
culture generally. While it would be false to accuse Emerson him- 
self of failure to appreciate what was best in the social heritage of the 
Old World, his declarations of independence from the past are well 
' known. And America’s belief in its manifest destiny found sympa- 
thetic lodgement with him. “The irresistible convictions of men,” 


* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1, 71. 

Works, Vill, 100. 

* See Charles Edward Merriam, American Political Ideas, pp. 325-326; the whole chapter 
(XI) is invaluable. 
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he confided to his journal in his sixty-second year, “are sometimes 
as well expressed by braggart lips, or in jeers, that sound blas- 
phemous;—and that word ‘manifest destiny’ which is profanely 
used, signifies the sense all men have of the prodigious energy and 
opportunity lying idle here.”** 

That the great importance of the West is not the mere ingenious 
theorizing of twentieth-century historians there is plenty of evidence 
to show. In 1835 the Reverend Dr. Lyman Beecher, an eminent 
divine of Connecticut, who had yielded to the call of the frontier 
and settled in Cincinnati, announced to the world: 

It is equally plain that the religious and political destiny of our nation 
is to be decided in the west. . . . A nation is being ‘born in a day’... - 
But what will become of the West if her prosperity rushes up to such a 
majesty of power, while those great institutions [“which discipline the 
mind and arm the conscience and the heart” linger. . . ? It must not be 
- permitted. . . . Let no man at the East quiet himself and dream of lib- 
erty, whatever may become of the West. . . . Her destiny is our destiny.’* 


But Emerson, when a mere lad of twenty, casting about for 2 
career, had anticipated Beecher by twelve years in the expression of 
the same hopes and fears for the West. He wrote in his journal, 


April 8, 1823: 
Let the young American withdraw his eyes from all but his own coun- 
try, and try if he can find employment there. Separated from the con- 
tamination which infects all other civilized lands, this country has al- 
ways boasted a great comparative purity. At the same time, from 
obvious causes, it has leaped at once from infancy to manhood; has cov- 
ered, and is covering, millions of square miles with a hardy and enter- 
prising population. ... But the vast rapidity with which the deserts 
and forests of the interior of this country are peopled have led patriots 
to fear lest the nation grow too fast for its virtue and its peace. In the 
raw multitudes who lead the front of emigration, men of respectability 
in mind and morals are rarely found—it is well known. The pioneers 
are commonly the off-scouring of civilized society ...in the bosom 
of mountains where white men never trod, already the voice of nations 
begins to be heard—haply heard in ominous and evil accents. Good 
men desire, and the great cause of human nature demands that this 

™ Journals, X, 106. 

“ A Plea for the West, pp. 11 ff. Quoted by Turner, The Frontier in American History, 
Pp. 35-36. 
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abundant and overflowing richness wherewith God has blessed this coun- 
try be not misapplied and made a curse of; that this new storehouse of 
nations shall never pour out upon the world an accursed tribe of bar- 
barous robbers. Now the danger is very great that the Machine of 
Government acting upon this territory at so great a distance will wax 
feeble, or meet with resistance, and that the oracles of moral law and 
intellectual wisdom, in the midst of an ignorant and licentious people, 
will speak faintly and indistinctly. . . 1° 


Here speaks the authentic voice of respectable Federalist Boston, 
fearful lest the democratic hordes of the frontier seize political 
power and disturb its economic advantages. Here is true prophecy, 
for a scant six years after Emerson wrote, that very “accursed tribe 
of barbarous robbers” descended upon the national capital shouting 
the name of Andrew Jackson, the tails of their coonskin caps flying 
out behind them. 
III 


It cannot be said that Emerson derived his optimism entirely 
from the enthusiasm bred by a rapidly developing, expanding coun- 
try. The doctrine of progress had been let loose in the world by the 
French romantic school, to whose thought Emerson, of course, had 
access through numerous channels. But neither can it be denied 
that he found the highest confirmation for his optimism in the 
America of his time. A further circumstance worth noting is 
that he grew to manhood in an atmosphere of just such bound- 
less enthusiasm as he exhibits himself. The War of 1812 had badly 
crippled New England shipping, and, at its close, she, with the 
rest of the country, turned with freshened interest to the West. 
Emerson was eleven years old at the end of the war, when there 
began what is known as the Great Migration, one of the notable 
waves of the Westward movement. In short, Emerson could not 
remember a time when the lure of the “Western Waters” was not 
a part of the texture of life. His faith in the future of America 
flowered early. The young man of twenty had already caught 
the vision. Since the canvas was large, the colors, he thought, must 
be strong and the brush vigorously wielded. He wrote in his 
journal: 


* Journals, 1, 246-248. 
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I dedicate my book to the spirit of America. I dedicate it to that living 
soul, which doth exist somewhere beyond the Fancy, to whom the Divin- 
ity hath assigned the care of this bright corner of the Universe. . . . If ° 
the nations of Europe can find anything to idolize in their ruinous and 
enslaved institutions, we are content, though we are astonished at their 
satisfaction. But let them not ignorantly mock at the pride of an Ameri- 
can, as if it were misplaced or unfounded. . . . He rejoices in the birth- 
right of a country where the freedom of opinion and action is so perfect 
that every man enjoys exactly that consideration to which he is en- 
titled. .. . Xenophon and Thucydides would have thought it a theme 
better worthy of their powers than Persia or Greece; and her Revolution 
would furnish Plutarch with a list of heroes. If the constitution of the 
United States outlives a century, it will be a matter of deep congratula- 
tion to the human race. . . .1® 


This being the lofty destiny and these the heroic proportions of 
America, it followed naturally that Europe, as representative of the 
past, should suffer a severe shrinkage in American eyes. The youth- 
ful prophet continues: 


. . . the old tales of history and the fortunes of departed nations shall 
be thoroughly forgotten and the name of Rome or Britain fall seldom on 


the ear . . . when the glory of Plato of Greece, of Cicero of Rome, and 
of Shakespeare of England shall have died, who are they that are to 
write their names where all time shall read them, and their words be 
the oracle of millions? Let those who would pluck the lot of Immortality 
from Fate’s Urn, look well to the future prospects of America.'* 


Compare Emerson’s thought with that of a certain B. Gratz Brown, 
who, in a Fourth of July oration in Missouri in 1850, said: “With 
the Past we have literally nothing to do, save to dream of it. Its 
lessons are lost and its tongue is silent. Precedents have lost their 
virtue and all their authority is gone. . . . Experience can profit us 
only to guard from antequated [sic] delusions.”** 

This high note continues through the early journals, but by and 
by, as years and experience came to him, it began to be, though 
hardly diminished, accompanied by another which made the mel- 
ody a trifle less triumphant. But of this, more in a later section. 

The concrete, material basis for optimism Emerson found in 


** Journals, 1, 160-162. ™ Ibid., pp. 201-202. 
™ Quoted by Turner, op. cit., p. 355. 
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the amazing natural wealth of the country, with its resultant stim- 
ulus to the energy, ingenuity, and enterprise of the people. In the 
discourse on “Resources,” in 1864, he said: 

Here in America are all the wealth of soil, of timber, of mines and of 
the sea, put into the possession of a people who wield all these wonder- 
ful machines, have the secret of steam, of electricity; and have the power 
and habit of invention in their brain. We Americans have got supplied 
into the state of melioration. [Italics mine.] Life is always rapid here, 
but what acceleration to its pace in ten years,—what in the four years 
of the war! We have seen the railroad and telegraph subdue our enor- 
mous geography; we have seen the snowy deserts of the northwest, seats 
of Esquimeaux, become lands of promise. When our population, swarm- 
ing west, had reached the boundary of arable land,—as if to stimulate 
our energy, on the face of the sterile waste beyond, the land was suddenly 
in parts found covered with gold and silver, floored with coal. . . . Re- 
sources of America! why, one thinks of Saint-Simon’s saying, “The Gol- 
den Age is not behind, but before you.”!® 


IV 


The important réle of the land in American life has been pre- 
viously noticed. That importance was early recognized. Albert 


Gallatin in a Congressional debate in 1796 declared that “If the 
cause of the happiness of this country was examined into, it would 
be found to arise as much from the great plenty of land in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants, which their citizens enjoyed as from 
the wisdom of their political institutions.”*° 

Professor Turner defines the West as “at bottom ...a form 
of society, rather than an area. It is the term applied to the region 
whose social conditions result from the applications of older insti- 
tutions and ideas to the transforming influences of free land.”** 
He goes further and asserts it to be the true parent of democracy, 
most commonly supposed to have had a metaphysical sire. “Ameri- 
can democracy was born of no theorist’s dream; it was not carried 
in the Susan Constant to Virginia, nor in the Mayflower to Ply- 
mouth. It came out of the American forest, and it gained new 
strength each time it touched a new frontier. Not the constitu- 
tion, but free land and an abundance of natural resources open 


Works, VIII, 141-142. 
™ Quoted by Turner, op. cit., p. 191. ™ Ibid., p. 205. 
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to a fit people, made the democratic type of society in America 
for three centuries while it occupied its empire.”** 

It was in 1837 that Emerson permitted himself to feel “as gay 
as a canary” over the industrial prospects of New England. But 
in 1858 we find him telling a Concord audience that 


The glory of the farmer is that, it is his part to create. All trade rests 
on his primitive activity. He stands close to Nature; he obtains from 
the earth the bread and the meat. . . . Men do not like hard work, but 
every man has an exceptional respect for tillage, and a feeling that this 
is the original calling of his race, that he himself is only excused from it 
by some circumstance which made him delegate it for a time to other 
hands. .. . 

This hard work will always be done by one kind of man; not by 
scheming speculators, nor by soldiers, nor by professors, nor readers of 
Tennyson; but by men of endurance—deep-chested, long-winded, tough, 
slow and sure, and timely.?* 


It is of the highest interest to observe that the same significance 
seen in the land by Turner and his school, was clearly recognized 
by Emerson eighty-five years ago: 


The bountiful continent is ours, state on state, and territory on territory, 
to the waves of the Pacific sea; ... The task of surveying, planting, 
and building upon this immense tract requires an education and a senti- 
ment commensurate thereto. A consciousness of this fact is beginning to 
take the place of the purely trading spirit and education which sprang up 
whilst the population lived on the fringe of sea-coast. And even on 
the coast, prudent men have begun to see that every American should 
be educated with a view to the values of land. . . . The land is the ap- 
pointed remedy for whatever is false and fantastic in our culture. ... 
Whatever events in progress shall go to disgust men with cities and in- 
fuse into them the passion for country life and country pleasures, will 
render a service to the whole face of this continent. . . . The vast major- 
ity of the people of this country live by the land, and carry its quality 
in their manners and opinions. . . . I think we must regard the land 
as a commanding and increasing power on the citizen, the sanative 
and Americanizing influence, which promises to disclose new virtues for 
ages to come.** 


[bid., p. 293. Works, Vil, 137, 140. 
™“The Young American,” Works, I, 364, 365, 369, 370. 
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Inseparable from the public lands is the spirit of speculation 
which they engendered. They were, to all acquisitive Americans, 
the one inevitable and permanent source of temptation to get 
rich quick. Hence developed a kind of fever in the national blood, 
as potent as that produced by gold in ’49. Scandals and shady prac- 
tices early marked the disposal of the public lands. Legislatures 
sold huge tracts for a few cents an acre to companies composed 
of their own members. Many a private fortune was so founded. 
If I have a political friend, or can secure one, and he can induce 
the legislature to sell me a hundred thousand acres for two cents 
an acre, which I then dispose of to settlers for $2.50 an acre, ob- 
viously I become a man of substance and worth in the community. 
The Reverend Timothy Flint complained in 1818 that he had not 
been invited to Saint Charles, Missouri, out of frontier piety. “Reli- 
gion,” said he, “when I came was considered contemptible. . . . 
Why did they invite me? On speculation. A minister—a church— 
a school—are words to flourish in an advertisement to sell lots.”** 

At the Tremont House in Chicago in 1857 Emerson was enter- 

tained by tales of the fabulous rise of land values. We can pic- 
ture him seated in the lobby in the midst of clouds of cigar smoke, 
listening to the unctuous, rumbling voices of the boomers and 
speculators spinning their yarns of sudden, easy wealth; then 
imagine him going upstairs to record these marvels in his journal 
before supper and the nightly lecture. 
"Tis very droll to hear the comic stories of the rising values bie which, 
ludicrous though they seem, are justified by facts presently. Mr. Cor- 
win’s story of land offered for $50,000, and an hour given to consider of it. 
The buyer made up his mind to take it, but he could not have it; it was 
five minutes past the hour, and it was now worth $60,000. After dinner, 
__ he resolved to give the price, but he had overstayed the time again, and 
it was already $70,000; and it became $80,000 before night, when he 
bought it. I believe it was Mr. Corwin’s joke, but the solemn citizens 
who stood by, heard it approvingly, and said “Yes, that is about the 
fair growth of Chicago per hour.” However, a quite parallel case to this, 
I am told, actually occurred in the sale of the “American House” lot, 
which rose in a day from Wiel $40,000, to 50, 60, 70, 80, or 90,000, at 
which price it was sold. . 


™ Quoted in Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, Il, 140. 
™ Journals, 1X, 76-77. 
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Twenty years earlier he had remarked the speculative spirit which 
animated the country—a “fever of speculation in Maine and the 
prairies. . . . A man can make himself believe that a barren sand- 
bank streams with rivers that shall bear his logs, which are now 
blackberry bushes, into the Penobscot, which is flowing 90 miles 
off, quite heedless of his logs or bushes.”** And a few years be- 
fore the Chicago trip alluded to, he had passed judgment on this 
thirst for unearned increment, and had not then thought it droll: 
Every man should do what he can; and he was created to augment some 
real value, and not for a speculator. When he leaves or postpones (as 
most men do) his proper work, and adopts some short or cunning 
method, as of watching markets, or farming in any manner the ignorance 
of people, as, in buying by the acre to sell by the foot, he is fraudulent, 
he is malefactor, so far; and is bringing society to bankruptcy.”® 


Nevertheless, something of the glow of those far-off flush times gets 
into the pages of his journals. On a bitter cold night in Beloit, Wis- 
consin, in January, 1856, he wrote: 

I fancied in this fierce cold weather—mercury varying from 20° to 30° 
below zero for the last week—that Illinois lands would be at a discount, 
and the agent, who at Dixon was selling great tracts, would be better 
advised to keep them for milder days, since a hundred miles of prairie 
in such days as these are not worth the poorest shed or cellar in the 
towns. But my easy landlord assured me “we had no cold weather in 
Illinois, only now and then Indian summer and cool nights.” He looked 
merrily at his window panes, opaque with a stratum of frost, and said 
that his was a fashionable first-class hotel with window lights of ground 
glass.*® 
One is reminded of Colonel Sellers seated with his family on a 
chill night before the empty stove, in which a candle had been 
placed to shine through the mica door and produce the illusior of 
warmth. The same spirit of frontier optimism born of speculation 
animated Emerson’s real Illinois innkeeper and Mark Twain’s ficti- 
tious, sanguine Missouri Colonel. 


Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance is the natural complement 
of the individualism bred by the frontier. In him it is refined, 
™ Ibid., IV, 137-138. * Ibid., VUll, 467. * Journals, IX, 7. 
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rationalized, and given a metaphysical sanction. He hails it with 
satisfaction many times as an American trait; but when he wishes 
to account for it, he does not assume for the American race freer 
access to the Over-Soul than have other, less-favored, peoples, but 
assigns it to as material a cause as would any economic or geo- 
graphic interpreter of history. “In the planters of this country,” 
said he in a lecture during the war, “the conditions of the country, 
combined with the impatience of arbitrary power which they 
brought from England, forced them to a wonderful personal inde- 
pendence. . . . Later this strength appeared in the solitudes of the 
West, where a man is made a hero by the varied emergencies of his 
lonely farm. . . . Thus the land and sea educate the people, and 
bring out presence of mind, self-reliance, and hundred-handed ac- 
tivity."*° And again he ascribed individualism to the “paucity of 
population, the vast extent of territory, and the solitude of each 
family and each man. . . .”** It was the presence ever in front of 
him of the wilderness that enabled the colonist to say, when the 
over-seas government attempted to regulate his conduct: “Here in 
the clam-banks and the beech and chestnut forests, I shall take 
leave to breathe and think freely. If you do not like it, if you 
molest me, I can cross the brook and plant a new state out of 
reach of anything but squirrels and wild pigeons.”** 

Individualism, of course, supports the theory of laissez-faire . 
in government and tends to deprecate the necessity for govern- 
ment at all. “I own,” says Emerson, “I have little esteem for govern- 
ments. . . . I set the private man first... .”** “The basis of polit- 
ical economy is non-interference. The only safe rule is found im 
the self-adjusting meter of demand and supply. . . . Open the doors 
of opportunity to talent and virtue and they will do themselves 
justice, and property will not be in bad hands.”** Unfortunately, 
Emerson here supplied the argument which has been advanced 
against every piece of social legislation in the United States during 
the last half-century. Thus did the idealist and lover of justice 
string the bow and tip the arrow for the very materialists whose ac- 
tivities he decried. 


Works, XI, 534-535. Journals, X, 337. 
* “Boston,” Works, XII, 202. 

™ “Speech on Affairs in Kansas,” Works, XI, 258. 

“ “Wealth,” Works, VI, 105-106. 
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VI 


Emerson’s feelings on the subject of democracy were mixed. 
We have seen in the section on land, how his exaltation of the réle 
of the farmer made of him a Jeffersonian and a physiocrat.** At 
other times he gave expression to John Adams’s simple theory of 
society, that “The people in all nations are divided into two sorts, 
the gentlemen and the simplemen”;** or Madison’s dictum that 
“Those who hold and those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society.”** One feels, after studying his 
various utterances, that Emerson would like to give his full approval 
to democracy, but that in many of its practical results it offended his 
fastidiousness. Thus, he rejoices that democracy has made knowl- 
edge common property. “What is good that is said or written 
now lies nearer to men’s business and bosoms than of old. What 
is good goes now to all. What was good a century ago is written 
under the manifest belief that it was as safe from the eye of the 
common people as from the Tartars. ... The human race have 
got possession.”** Again, he was glad that “Ours is the country 
of poor men. Here is practical democracy; here is the human race 
poured out over the continent to do itself justice; all mankind in 
its shirt-sleeves; not grimacing like poor rich men in cities, pre- 
tending to be rich, but unmistakably taking off its coat to hard work, 
when labor is sure to pay.”*® And, although democracy has as 
yet achieved only an “unbuttoned comfort, not clean, not thought- 
ful, far from polished,” yet he looked for something better from it, 
since the citizen was “honest and kind for the most part, under- 
standing his own rights and stiff to maintain them, and disposed to 
give his children a better education than he received.”*° He be- 
lieved further that “the removal of absurd restrictions and antique 
inequalities” tended to elevate the general intelligence, for “The 
mind is always better the more it is used, and here it is kept in 
practice. The humblest is daily challenged to give his opinion 

* For Jefferson’s agrarianism, see his Writings, edited by H. A. Washington, I, 403, 465. 
His views are excellently summed up in Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, 


. 358 ff. 
eS Life and Works, “Defense of the Constitutions of Government of the United States,” 


L 
* The Federalist, Ford’s edition, pp. 56-57. 
* Journals, IV, 94-95. Works, XI, 526. Ibid., loc. cit. 
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on practical questions. . . .”** He was, if not “gay as a canary,” 
at least content when he got into “our first-class cars on the Fitch- 
burg Road to see sweltering men in their shirt-sleeves take their 
seats with some well-dressed men and women, and see really the 
very little difference of level that is between them all. . . .”** 

But as a young man he had doubts “whether or not the populace 
of all ages is essentially the same in character. . . . There can be 
no question that from the poles to the Equator, under every sun, 
man will be found selfish and comparatively indifferent to the gen- 
eral welfare, whenever it is put in competition with private inter- 
est.”** This is hardly the believer in the essential goodness of human 
nature. “Aristocracy is a good sign,” he wrote in his twenty-first 
year. “It must be everywhere. "T were the greatest calamity to 
have it abolished. .. .”** When Jackson’s election seemed im- 
minent, he wrote in his journal: 


Public opinion, I am sorry to say, will bear a great deal of nonsense. 
There is scarce any absurdity so gross, whether in religion, politics, 
science, or manners, which it will not bear. ... It will bear Andrew 
Jackson for President. ... Lord Bacon never spoke truer word than 
when he said, There’s more of the fool in the world than of the wise.*® 


Six years later, in the middle of Jackson’s second term, he referred 
to the Democrats as “this rank rabble party, the Jacksonism of the 
country, heedless of English and of all literature—a stone cut out 
of the ground without hands. . . .” and declared that if he were too 
much in love with life he “would go to a Jackson Caucus or to the 
Julian Hall, and I doubt not the unmixed malignity, the withering 
selfishness, the impudent vulgarity, that mark those meetings would 
speedily cure me of my appetite for longevity.”** He was grate- 
ful that “In the hush of these woods I find no Jackson placards af- 
fixed to the trees,” and as an afterthought added, “We republicans do 
libel the monarchist.”** But he salvaged some comfort from the sit- 
uation in the hope that “they may root out the hollow dilettantism 
of our cultivation in the coarsest way, and the newborn may begin 
again to frame their own world with greater advantage.”** 

“ Tbid., XI, 516. * Tbid., 228-229. 

* Journals, VM, 477. “ Journals, Ill, 308, 404-405. 


* Tbid., 1, 134-135. * Tbid., 405. 
“ Tbid., 1, 311. * Ibid., 308. 
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The democracy which raised Van Buren to the presidency was an 
alliance of the frontier Jacksonians and of Eastern labor. The Con- 
cord philosopher, pacing beneath the village elms on a day in Octo- 
ber, 1838, witnessed a scene which moved him to go home and con- 
fide to his journal in bitterness of spirit: “I passed by the shop and 
saw my spruce neighbor, the dictator of our rural Jacobins [2.¢., the 
Van Burenites], teaching his little circle of villagers their political 
lessons. And here, thought I, is one who loves what I hate: here is 
one wholly reversing my code. I hate persons who are nothing but 
persons. I hate numbers. He cares for nothing but numbers and 
persons.”*® 

Time after time he subscribes to the Federalistic theory that the 
possession of wealth is indisputable evidence of the possession of 
intelligence and virtue, and that from this circumstance arise the 
divisions of party. That gentlemen “should possess and dispense the 
goods of the world” “is a natural result of personal force.”®° Hence, 
it is true of property that “ ‘if it fall level today, it will be blown 
into drifts tomorrow.’ ”** From the unequal division of wealth come 
political parties. “The scrupulous and law-abiding become Whigs, 
the unscrupulous and energetic are Locofocos.”** Compare this with 
Hamilton’s dictum that “All communities divide themselves into 
the few and the many. The first are the rich and wellborn, the other 
the mass of the people. . . . The people are turbulent and chang- 
ing; they seldom judge or determine right.”** But there is clearly 
a conflict of feeling in Emerson. On another occasion, after he has 
again recognized the economic basis of politics, he states the case 
for the have-nots: 

In the republic must always happen what happened here, that the 
steamboats and stages and hotels vote one way and the nation votes the 
other: and it seems ... intolerable that Broad Street Paddies and bar- 
room politicians, the sots and loafers and all manner of ragged and un- 
clean and foulmouthed persons without a dollar in their pockets should 
control the property of the country and make the lawgiver and the 
law. But is that any more than their share whilst you hold property 
selfishly? They are opposed to you: yes, but first you are opposed to 


Ibid., V. 76. Ibid., 1, 37. 
Works, Ill, 123. Journals, 205-206. 


“ Farrand, Records of the Federal Constitution of 1787, 1, 299. 
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them: they, to be sure, malevolently, with songs and rowdies and mobs; 
you cunningly, plausibly, and well-bred; you cheat and they strike; you 
sleep and eat at their expense; they vote and threaten and sometimes throw 
stones, at yours.°* 


And on another occasion he observes that “Fear for ages had boded 
and mowed and gibbered over government and property. That ob- 
scene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates great wrongs which 
must be revised.”°* Again, he finds in America “the narrowest 
contraction of ethics to the one duty of paying money. Pay that, 
and you may play the tyrant at discretion and never look back to 
the fatal question—where had you the money that you paid?”** 
But on a day in March, 1846, he sounds the note of unequivocal 
detestation for the rule of the many: “Majorities, the argument of 
fools, the strength of the weak. One should recall what Laertius 
records as Socrates’ opinion of the common people, that it was as 
if a man should except against one piece of bad money, and ac- 
cept a great sum of the same.”®** Here speaks the heir of two cen- 
turies of New England culture, the aristocrat, the Brahmin. 

What, then, shall we conclude about Emerson and democracy? 
Perhaps this: although the many lack wisdom, thereby is given no 
sanction to exploit them. Perhaps the best rule is noblesse—if the 
oblige be not forgotten. The rich must answer “the fatal ques- 
tion,—where had you the money that you paid?” 

From the evidence it appears that Emerson, growing up in Fed- 
eralistic Boston, accepted in his salad days its main tenets: first, 
that differences in natural ability create differences in property; 
second, that unguarded human nature cannot be trusted to con- 
duct government and society. The conclusion from these premises, 
—that it is therefore the business of government to protect the in- 
terests of the propertied classes,—if he ever reached, he had aban- 
doned, however, by the time of the essay on “Politics” (1844), where 
he declares: 


That principle no longer looks so self-evident as it appeared in former 
times, partly, because doubts have arisen whether too much weight had 
not been allowed in the laws, to property, and such a structure given to 


Journals, V1, 99-100. Ibid., X, 62-63. 
“Works, Ul, 112. * Journals, VIl, 148. 
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our usages, as allowed the rich to encroach on the poor, and to keep 
them poor; but mainly, because there is an instinctive sense, however 
obscure and yet inarticulate, that the whole constitution of property, on 
its present tenures, is injurious, and its influence on persons deteriorating 
and degrading; that truly ... the highest end of government is the 
culture of men.*® 


Thus, under the influence of the liberalizing thought of men like 
the elder Channing,”® under the pressure of his conviction ‘of all 
men’s share in the divine goodness, Emerson became the critic of 
Federalism and its successor Whiggery, of commercial, industrial 
America. He clearly perceived the frontier origins of our democ- 
racy and the frontier elements in it, but shared his dislike of its 
crudities, its indifference to culture (“heedless of English and of all 
literature,” he called it), its faith in mere numbers, with an equal 
dislike of the materialism of the industrial, Whiggish East. 


VII 


We have seen how Emerson observed that New England and the 
East were turning to manufactures. Presently they would make the 
staple demand of their politics a protective tariff and a sound sys- 


tem of banking and currency—that is, a system that would insure 
among other things the collection of their debts from the West. This 
interest was represented by the Whig party. 

But the interests of the agricultural West were different. In 
the first place, it needed transportation; in the second place, it 
needed credit. The settler needed money for three things: first, 
to move to the frontier; second, to pay for his land; third, to live 
till he grew his first crop.*° Thus, the whole West began its 
economic life heavily plastered with mortgages. Now, by some un- 
fortunate defect of human nature, Christian charity never subsists 
for long between debtor and creditor. The resultant antagonism 
between the agrarian West and the industrial East has continued 
down to our own times. The West said: “The East has a monopoly 
on capital. It buys the farmer’s corn cheap and sells him his corn- 

® Works, Ill, 203-204. 

* On the relations of Emerson and Channing, see Cabot, Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, I, 102. For Emerson’s estimate of Channing, see Works, IX, 339-40; X, 166; Uncol- 


lected Writings, “The Death of Dr. Channing” (from The Dial, January, 1843). 
See Frederick Logan Paxgon, A History of the American Frontier, p. 226. 
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planter dear because of its protective tariff. It invests millions in 
railroads which suck the lifeblood out of the farmer with extor- 
tionate rates. Through control of politics and legislation, it taxes 
the farmer high and lets the rich manufacturer escape with less 
than his share. When times are hard, it forecloses its mortgages 
and seizes the fruit of the farmer’s toil; and when he wants an in- 
creased currency to break its monopoly of the money market, it 
calls him an unsound radical.” 

The East replied: “The West is turbulent; it does not love law 
and order. It wants to escape its just debts. It spawns crack- 
brained economists as a carcass spawns maggots, and afflicts us 
with a perennial plague of Sockless Jerry Simpsons, Silver Dick 
Blands, Henry Georges, General Coxeys, and William Jennings 
Bryans—with Grangers, Greenbackers, Populists, and Non-Partisan 
Leaguers.” 

The election in 1828 marks the first triumph of the West—an 
expression of its resentment against the money power of the East. 
With the inevitable demagogic elements and the vulgarity of the 
Jacksonian upheaval, Emerson had little sympathy, as we have seen. 
But when he turned his eyes to the commercial-industrial activities 


of the Whiggish East, his earlier canary-bird gaiety largely deserted 
him. 


A question that well deserves examination now is the Dangers of 
Commerce. This invasion of Nature by Trade with its Money, its Credit, 
its steam, its Railroad, threatens to upset the balance of man, and estab- 
lish a new, universal Monarchy more tyrannical than Babylon or Rome. 
Very faint and few are the poets or men of God. Those who remain are 
so antagonistic to this tyranny that they appear mad or morbid, and are 
treated as such.** 


The great enthusiasm which, as we have seen, was aroused in him 
by the marvelous riches of the country, was tempered when he saw 
the failure to put them to the high uses he hoped for. “America 
seems to have immense resources, land, men, milk, butter, cheese, 
timber, and iron, but it is a village littleness;—village squabble and 
rapacity characterize its policy.”"** An especially pungent passage 
occurs in the “Editors’ Address” in the first number of the short- 
lived Massachusetts Quarterly Review in 1847: 
Journals, V, 285. Ibid., VU, 218. 
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Keep our eyes as long as we can on this picture, we cannot stave 
off the ulterior question, . . . the WHERE TO of all this power and 
population, these surveys and inventions, this taxing and tabulating, mill- 
privilege, roads and mines. The aspect this country presents is a cer- 
tain maniacal activity, an immense apparatus of cunning machinery 
which turns out, at last, some Nuremburg toys.® 
This is no different in kind, or in the sting of it, from the criticisms 
of our modern Randolph Bournes, Van Wyck Brookses, and H. L. 
Menckens. 

In view of the réle which the tariff played between East and 
West, it is interesting to hear what Emerson has to say on it. He 
clearly perceived where the division of interest lay: “as for the tar- 
iff that interests only a few rich gentlemen in Boston and Phila- 
delphia.”** And as for free trade, though he readily admitted he 
was no economist, yet his instinct, his reason, and his sense of justice 
put him on the side of all good Jeffersonians and agrarians.* 

I have no knowledge of trade and there is not the sciolist who can- 


not shut my mouth and my understanding by strings of facts that seem 
to prove the wisdom of tariffs. If the Creator has made oranges, coffee, 


and pineapples in Cuba, and has refused them to Massachusetts, I can- 


not see why we should put a fine on the Cubans for bringing these to 
. to gladden the very cottages here. We punish the planter there 
and punish the consumer here for adding these benefits to life.®* 
. . free trade is certainly the interest of nations, but by no means the 
interest of certain towns and districts, which tariff feeds fat.*7 


Though he conceded approvingly that the Whig defenders and 
beneficiaries of the tariff were the “active, enterprising, intelligent, 
well-meaning, and wealthy part of the people,”** on another oc- 
casion he rebuked them, for, said he, their eyes are “only on money. 


. They are the shop-till party.”®° 


Vill 


The peculiar importance to the West of the railroads is obvious. 
But let us have the contemporary testimony of Emerson on the 
point. At Washington, Iowa, in 1867 he wrote: 


Works, XI, 384-385. Journals, VII, 265. 
“ On Jefferson and the tariff, see Beard, op. cit. 
* Journals, X, 228. * Journals, Vil, 12. 


Works, XI, 301. Ibid., Vill, 311. 
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As soon as these people have got a shanty built to cover them, and 
have raised one crop of wheat, they want a railroad, as the breath of 
life; and after one railroad, then a competing railroad. The first, be- 
cause a railroad station is an instant market for the wheat; a second, be- 
cause the first charges its own rates for freight, which takes half the 
price of their crop, or, as much money to get it from their farm to Chi- 
cago as it costs to get it from Chicago to New York. And the second 
road underbids the first, and every new road underbids that."° 


He recognized, further, the political importance of the roads: “Now 
that the man was ready, the horse was brought. . . . To us Ameri- 
cans it seems to have fallen as a political aid. We could not else 
have held the vast North America together which now we engage 
to do.”"* 

His own interest in the subject was iramense. In The Daily 
Leader of Menominee, Wisconsin, in 1903, a certain Mr. Brown 
gives his recollections of an interview with Emerson at Saginaw 
at the time when work had just begun on the first railroad to Puget 
Sound: “Emerson felt the greatest interest in the project... . It 
strongly appealed to his imagination and his feelings, and nothing 
in his lecture the following evening approached the lofty and sus- 
tained eloquence in which he clothed the subject.”"* When the 
first short roads were building in the East, Emerson remarked the 
widespread, eager interest in them, an interest which became a na- 
tional madness like the other cosmic rages which seized the peo- 
ple—land hunger, speculation fever, gold fever. “The Railroads 
is the only sure topic for conversation in these days. That is the 
only one which interests farmers, merchants, boys, women, saints, 
philosophers, and fools. ... The Railroad is that work of art 
which agitates and drives mad the whole people.” He himself 
was stimulated to a lyrical outburst by the new elixir of progress: 


I hear the whistle of the locomotive in the woods. Wherever that 
music comes it has its sequel. It is the voice of the civility of the Nine- 
teenth Century saying, “Here I am.” It is interrogative: it is prophetic: 
and this Cassandra is believed: “Whew! Whew! Whew! How is real 
estate here in the swamp and wilderness? Ho for Boston! Whew! 
Whew! Down with that forest on the side of the hill. I want ten thou- 


" Ibid., X, 183-184. ™ Reprinted in Journals, X, 182. 
" Tbid., VI, 7. Ibid., VII, 504. 
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sand chestnut sleepers. I want cedar posts and thousands of feet of boards. 
Up! my masters of oak and pine! You have waited long enough—a 
good part of a century in the wind and stupid sky. Ho for axes and 
saws, and away with me to Boston! Whew! Whew! I will plant a 
dozen houses on this pasture next moon, and a village anon; and I will 
sprinkle yonder square mile with white houses like the broken snow- 
banks that strow it in March."* 


But when the fumes of the heady new draught had evaporated a 
little, he declared: 


Railroads are to civilization what mathematics were to the mind. 
Their immense promise made the whole world nervous with hope and 
fear, and they leave society as they found it. The man gets out of the 
railroad car at the end of five hundred miles in every respect the same 
as he got in.”® 


In the first flush of Western railroad building, many of the states 
engaged in railway enterprise, but recklessly and extravagantly. 
Then came the hard times of the years after 1837, which were ag- 
gravated by bad railroad finance. Some realistic and concrete de- 
tails of that lean period of the frontier come to us from the Journals, 
where Emerson records that “pork was worth twelve shillings a 


hundred, and men journeyed with loads of wheat and pork a 
hundred miles or more to Chicago, and sold their wheat for twenty- 
six cents a bushel, and were obliged to sell their team to get home 
again. Mr. Jenks, a stage agent and livery-stable keeper, told us 
of his experiences, and when he left Chicago to go eastward, he 
would not have given $3.00 for a warranty deed of the state of 


Illinois.”** 
From the great period of transcontinental building that fol- 
lowed the war, comes an interesting bit of prophecy that has seen 


fulfillment: 


A banker, Mr. Manger, told me that such is the promise of the in- 
vestments of the undertakers of the Pacific Railroad, that vaster fortunes 
will be made in this country than were ever amassed by private men: 
that men now alive will perhaps come to own a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. "T is well that the Constitution of the United States has forbidden 


"* Ibid., V1, 322-323. 
Ibid., VU, 297. Ibid., IX, 9. 
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entails, and the only defense of the people against this private power is 
from Death the Distributor."* 


Alas for his hope, Death, generally so trustworthy, has failed the 
people here. Emerson could not foresee the trust fund, and our mil- 
lionaire dynasties now in the fourth generation. 

Emerson’s personal contact and connection with the roads were 
peculiarly close. In the first place, his lecture trips compelled him 
to use them more perhaps than any other New England man of let- 
ters. Moreover, he had family connections with the new enter- 
prise. His daughter Edith’s father-in-law, John Murray Forbes,"* 
of Boston, was, as the editors of the Journals call him, the deus ex 
machina" of the early Western roads. After the failure of the 
Michigan Central, a $5,000,000 state project, Forbes, with others, 
in 1845 bought it for two million and proceeded to rejuvenate it. 
Daniel Webster was brought all the way from Massachusetts to 
write the new charter.*° Of those associated with Forbes, John W. 
Brooks, Reuben N. Rice, the Hurd brothers, and others from Con- 
cord or nearby villages, were Emerson’s friends and always ready 
to show him courtesy on his Western trips.** 

Of his solitary venture in railroad investment he has left us a 


brief rueful note: “I took such pains,” he says, “not to keep my 
money in the house, but to put it out of the reach of burglars by 
buying stock, and had no guess that I was putting it into the hands 
of these very burglars now grown wiser and standing dressed as 
Railway Directors.”** 


IX 


The West never lost its interest, its fascination for Emerson. 
On a winter’s day in Fond du Lac in his sixty-fourth year he wrote, 
“Minneapolis would strongly attract me, if I were a young man. . . 
and this town is a wonderful growth and shines like a dream, seen 
this morning from the top of Amory Hall.”** Only once, however, 
did his Western travels take him as far as the Pacific Coast. In 

" Ibid., X, 230. 

* For a short account of Forbes’s life, with a portrait, see Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary 
of the United States, Il, 142. 
Journals, VIll, 114. 


* See John W. Starr, Jr., One Hundred Years of American Railroading, pp. 185-186. 
™ Works, V1, 86, n. 1. ™ Journals, IX, 122. " Ibid., X, 181. 
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the spring of 1871, when the grass had scarce had time to heal the 
scars of cut and fill on the newly completed Union Pacific, he 
made the journey in the private car of John Murray Forbes. Though 
he had not intended to lecture, his fame had preceded him, and 
he was invited to speak, which he did, twice in San Francisco, once 
in Oakland, and several times in other neighboring towns. One 
of the San Francisco lectures was that on “Resources,” which must 
gratefully have tickled the ears of the California boosters. With 
the rest of the party he did the usual things in the way of sight- 
seeing—watched the seals on the rocks off San Francisco, visited the 
Yosemite, quietly marveling at its wonders, and, astride a piebald 
pony, rode among the great sequoias of Mariposa.** 

He has left few notes of the trip. One, as attesting his still un- 
wearied hope and serenity, deserves inclusion here: 

California is teaching in its history and its poetry the good of evil, 
and confirming my thought, one day in Five Points in New York, 
twenty years ago, that the ruffians and Amazons in that district were 
only superficially such, but carried underneath this bronze about the same 
morals as their civil and well-dressed neighbors.** 


Here is one of the few bits of evidence to show that Emerson was 
much aware of the new school of Western writers that sprang up 
after the war. The names of Mark Twain and John Hay occur 
nowhere in the Journals, and Bret Harte is mentioned only once, 
when he came to call on Emerson. On this occasion the mining 
camp experience of Harte and the idealism of his host clashed. 
“Bret Harte,” said he, “referred to my essay on Civilization, that 
the piano comes so quickly into the shanty, etc. [the phrase was, 
““T is wonderful how soon a piano gets into a log hut on the fron- 
tier,”** implying that it got there through the agency of the inner, 
civilizing impulse] and said, ‘Do you know that, on the contrary, 
it is vice that brings them in? It is the gamblers who bring in the 
music to California. It is the prostitute who brings in the New 
York fashions of dress there, and so throughout.’ I told him that 
I spoke also from Pilgrim experience, and knew on good grounds 
the resistless culture that religion effects.”** 


“For an account of this Western trip, see James Bradley Thayer, 4 Western Journey 
with Mr. Emerson. 
* Journals, X, 355. Works, Vil, 21. * Journals, X, 362-363. 
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In 1844 he had deplored the fact that we dare not chaunt our 
“own times and social circumstance,” that “the western clearing, 
Oregon, and Texas, are yet unsung.”** Now when it was being 
done, it seemed not to bulk large in his attention, to get a hold only 
on the periphery of his mind. True, we are told he liked certain 
passages in The Innocents Abroad,*® and he had personal contacts 
with Mark Twain, but that vivid personality seems to have stim- 
ulated him but little. However, the work of the new writers was 
only beginning near the end of his active career. Had he been 
ten or fifteen years younger, they must have much more impressed 
him, considering his lifelong interest in the West. For this was 
the authentic voice of the Frontier, exploiting native American, fron- 
tier material.*° 

After his return from California, Emerson made one more lec- 
ture trip as far west as Iowa. Back in Concord, in one of the last 
entries made in the Journals—his lifelong confidant—he said, “Home 
again from Chicago, Quincy, Springfield and Dubuque, which I 
had not believed I should see again, yet found it easier to visit than 
before, and the kindest reception in each city.”** He never saw 
them again, for he was now an old man. No more would he sleep 
on the floors of canal boat cabins, cross the Mississippi on the ice,** 
or endure the bitter cold of the prairies; no more carry his richly 
stored pack out among the “stout Illinoisians,” who, he once wrote, 
sometimes “at the lyceum . . . after a short trial [walked] out of 
the hall”; who were “well-disposed, kindly people . . . these sinewy 
farmers,” but who wanted from a lecturer most of all a “hearty 
laugh,” and “in all that is called cultivation [were] only ten years 
old.”** 

Emerson’s debt to European and Oriental thought has been 
often demonstrated. If he ever borrowed a phrase from the most 
obscure German idealist, from the most esoteric of Buddhist sages,** 

Works, Ill, 37-38. 

” See Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, ll, 603 ff. 

* See Fred Lewis Pattee, 4 History of American Literature since 1870, for a good account 
of the new Western literature. 

™ Journals, X, 371. 

Tbid., 585. 

™ Ibid., IX, 3-4. 

™ See, ¢.g., J. S. Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson; A. E. Christy, “Emerson's Debt to 
the Orient,” The Monist, XXXVIII, 38-64; F. I. Carpenter, Emerson and Asia. 
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the fact has been dug up and triumphantly exhibited. But the 
close relation between his doctrine and the America of his time 
has been curiously neglected.** Of the two factors entering into his 
thought, foreign philosophy and native culture, the former seems, 
by comparison, accidental. Emerson was in revolt against the harsh 
theology of Puritanism. Yet, he was unable to abandon a teleological 
view of the world. He found the Platonic-Hegelian-Coleridgeian 
transcendental scheme most ready to hand and most congenial to 
his temperament. He took it and employed it to give order and 
purpose to the drama of an unfolding society. The cardinal points 
of his teaching—optimism, melioration, democracy, individualism, 
self-reliance—derive their chief sanction and meaning from the 
psychology bred by the American frontier. 


™ See, however, Lucy Lockwood Hazard, The Frontier in American Literature. 
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THE POPULARITY OF NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


WALTER BLAIR 
The University of Chicago 


Eph HOW popular were the writers of American humor in the 
years of the last century during which they were most active 
(c. 1830-c. 1896) ? The question seems worth considering for at least 
three reasons. An answer will reveal just how true is the impression, 
fostered by hostile critics of the period, that the great reading public 
existed on a diet of nothing much except the sugary fare offered by 
ladies’ books and popular romances. Further, an answer will, per- 
haps, help one understand why Innocents Abroad found thirty-one 
thousand buyers within six months of its appearance and thus 
launched Mark Twain’s remarkable career. And finally, if—as his- 
torians have recently held—American humorists were important as 
predecessors of the realists, data on this subject of popularity will 
indicate to some extent how these heralds managed to make them- 
selves heard. For these reasons, I have attempted to discover and 
record some of the facts which show how the nineteenth-century 
literary comedians recruited an audience. 


I 


Several factors, apparently, were important in giving American 
humor the prominence which it achieved. An early and lasting 
stimulus to a wide interest in native comic creations, it is probable, 
was the stage presentation by many actors of humorous American 
characters. When The Contrast was performed in 1787, the stage 
Yankee, Jonathan, stumbled into the theater for the first time, spout- 
ing slang, parading his rustic foibles. The play was a pronounced 
success,’ and as a natural result of its popularity, dozens of other 
dramas portraying similarly vulgar characters followed.? Not only 


the Yankee but also other figures important in the new humor of . 


*For details concerning the success of the play, see G. O. Seilhamer, History of the 
American Theatre (New York, 1888-1891), II, 275-285. 

* A history of such characters is given in Perley Isaac Reed’s “The Realistic Presentation 
of American Characters in Native American Plays Prior to Eighteen Seventy,” Ohio State 
University Bulletin, May, 1918, Vol. XXII, no. 26. 
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America were portrayed. Ralph Stackpole, frontiersman in Nick 
of the Woods, was a successful stage figure. Davy Crockett, come- 
dian of the canebrakes, Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, and other fron- 
tiersmen pleased audiences in New York and the provinces. Min- 
strel troupes offered boisterous blackface jokers who used typical 
American humor, including some of the jests of Artemus Ward. 
One play, Eli Among the Cowboys, pictured Eli Perkins captured 
by plainsmen during a lecture tour in Wyoming.* At least two 
newspaper paragraphers, J. Amroy Knox and Charles H. Hoyt, be- 
came playwrights whose dramas were successful. Thus, through- 
out the period, humor of the salty native type found its way to the 
stage. 

Actors made reputations as portrayers of Yankees or kindred 
types. Ludlow, dressed in the picturesque costume of a Western 
boatman, roared out the words of “The Hunters of Kentucky” 
while rough audiences in showhouses along the Ohio and Mississippi 
applauded with “a prolonged whoop, or howl. . . .”* J. H. Hack- 
ett was Nimrod Wildfire, Jonathan Ploughboy, and Solon Shingle. 
Yankee Hill won fame in England as well as America by portray- 
ing Yankee types. Joseph Jefferson was applauded as he played 
the réle of Asa Trenchard. Chanfrau triumphed as Mose, the tough 
fire-boy, and John T. Raymond as Mark Twain’s Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers in The Gilded Age.® Some actors, in addition to playing 
character parts, offered monologues—Dr. W. Valentine, Sol Smith, 
Sol Smith Russell, and Yankee Hill. These monologues, composed 
by the actors or perhaps in some cases by humorists,* augmented the 
flood of humorous books, in which monologues were often an im- 
portant feature." And when J. H. Hackett went to The New York 
Leader as a journalist, writing lines similar to those which he spoke 
on the stage, he gave printed humor an impetus his stage career had 
made possible. 

* Eli Perkins, Thirty Years of Wit (New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 1891), pp- 
a: B. Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1921), pp. 62-63. 

* For a brief account of these actors, see Arthur Hornblow, A History of the Theatre in 
America (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919), II, 64-65, 68-69. 

* Burdette may have prepared some monologues for Sol Smith Russell. See Clara B. 
Burdette, Robert ]. Burdette: His Message (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1922), 
P Valentine, Smith, and Hill published volumes of anecdotes. 
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II 
Thus to the theater audiences of the period the new humor be- 
came familiar. An even vaster audience, the group interested in 
politics, found much material in native comic — to interest it. 
As Joel Chandler Harris said: 


First and last, humor has played a very large part in our political 
campaigns; in fact, it may be said that it has played almost as large a 
part as principle—which is the name that politicians give to their theories. 
It is a fact that . . . the happy allusion, the humorous anecdote . . . will 
change the whole prospects of a political struggle.® 


A large part of the humor between 1830 and the end of the 
century dealt with political themes. Major Jack Downing, from 
the start of his literary career, and the imitators of Jack Downing 
as well, constantly commented shrewdly upon political struggles. 
Davy Crockett, with whom Downing carried on some correspond- 
ence, was apparently exploited as a political figure; and his writings 
were necessarily tied up with current contests.? The story of Simon 
Suggs was written in the guise of a campaign biography, and Major 
Jones’s Travels and Bagby’s Letters of Mozis Addums contain polit- 
ical comments. W. P. Trent notes the preoccupation of humorists 
with politics: 

Lowell being put to one side, there are at least five political humorists 
of importance belonging to the eventful years 1830-70 . . . Seba Smith,, 
Charles Augustus Davis (1795-1867), Robert Henry Newell (1836-190r),. 
the “Orpheus C. Kerr” whose letters gave Lincoln needed relaxation. . . ,. 
Charles Henry Smith (“Bill Arp,” born in 1826), and David R. Locke 
[Petroleum V. Nasby]. To these one is almost tempted to add Richard! 
Grant White, whose New Gospel of Peace . . . [was] a clever and very 
popular parody of the style of the historical books of the Old Testament.!? 


To the list also may be added Artemus Ward, whose political writ- 
ings were, if not numerous, telling. 

During the years when several of these political humorists were 
active, one of America’s outstanding political figures did much to 


*The World's Wit and Humor: American (New York: Review of Reviews Company, 
1906), I, xx. 

*See V. L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927), pp. 172-179. 

* “Retrospect of American Humor,” Century, LXIII, 54-55 (November, 1901). 
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focus attention on contemporary humorous works. Lincoln, as 
Professor Pattee has pointed out, “stood in the limelight of the 
Presidency, transacting the nation’s business with anecdotes from 
the frontier circuits, meeting hostile critics with shrewd border 
philosophy, and reading aloud with unction, while battles were 
raging or election returns were in doubt, from ‘Artemus Ward,’ or 
“Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby,’ or The Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi—favorites of his because they too were genuine, excerpts 
not from books but from life itself.”** 

Furthermore, there were few important comic journals which 
did not battle valiantly in the field of politics. The pages of John 
Donkey (1848), Vanity Fair (1859-63), Puck (1877-1907), and Judge 
(1888-) were full of political cartoons and satires. Newspaper 
comic men constantly carried on political conflicts in the period 
after the war as before the war: Locke, Peck, “Brick” Pomeroy of 
The La Crosse Democrat, Bailey, Burdette, and Eli Perkins. It was 
not a mere accident that one of the most vicious fictional attacks 
upon industrial control in politics was made by a humorist, Mark 
Twain, in The Gilded Age. The tradition of the use of political 
material for humorous purposes was extended through the whole 


period down to the jestings of Mr. Dooley and Will Rogers about 
statesmen and demagogues. The nation always has been interested 
in frank and amusing comments upon political events. 


Ill 


The newspapers were active in carrying this humorous material 
into every part of the nation. Not long after 1830, every paper that 
could discover a comic writer on its staff was encouraging him to 
provide amusement for its readers. A few comments indicate how 
the practice of publishing humor grew. In 1847, Yankee Doodle 
said: 

After the perusal of our exchanges we could not but conclude that 
the demand for wit has increased of late to an alarming extent through- 
out the press of the country, and that as usual the supply has been equal 
to the demand. The whole editorial corps must have deadly designs 


™ 4 History of American Literature since 1870 (New York: The Century Co., 1917), 
27-28. 
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upon the community which they propose to accomplish by making it 
“laugh itself to death” collectively.’* 


In 1866, The North American Review remarked, with mock con- 
cern: 


. +. Our own Boston Daily Advertiser—a bulwark of resistance 
against needless and unauthorized innovations, a host in itself to with- 
stand temptations of levity and trifling—has yielded so far to this de- 
mand [for humorous columns in the newspaper] that, though not 
yet a professedly comic paper, it has introduced a series of general para- 
graphs of a nature light and humorous enough to make the old issues 
turn in their very files for amazement. Far and wide, daily, weekly, 
and monthly publications issue from the press to face us with at least 
one feature smiling.” 


Six years later, a historian of American journalism said: 


Our four or five thousand daily and weekly publications have columns 
of ‘Nuts to Crack,’ ‘Sunbeams,’ ‘Sparks from the Telegraph,’ ‘Freshest 
Gleanings,’ ‘Odds and Ends,’ “News Sprinklings,’ ‘Flashes of Fun,’ ‘Ran- 
dom Readings,’ “Mere Mentions,’ ‘Humor of the Day,’ ‘Quaint Sayings,’ 
‘Current Notes,’ “Things in General,’ ‘Brevities,’ “Witticisms,’ ‘Notes of 
the Day,’ ‘Jottings,’ ‘All Sorts,’ ‘Editor’s Drawer,’ ‘Sparks,’ ‘Fun and Folly,’ 
‘Fact and Fiction,’ “Twinklings.’ 

These are the daily dishes set before our sovereigns. They are the 
comic departments of the regular Press. We need not count the names 
of our wits and humorists on the ends of our fingers.... We are a 
nation full of such characters, perhaps a little thin here and there, but 
always in abundance and in good humor. . . . Our wit . . . goes into all 


the papers.** 


And a year later, in 1873, Edmund Clarence Stedman, one of the 

old school, a little frightened and somewhat disgusted, was writing 

to a friend: “The whole country, owing to the contagion of our 

American exchange system, is flooded, deluged, swamped, beneath 

a muddy tide of slang, vulgarity, inartistic bathos, impertinence and 

buffoonery that is not wit.” He blamed Hay and Harte and par- 
™ “Witty Paragraphs,” Yankee Doodle, Il, 113 (June 19, 1847). 


™ Review of Artemus Ward's Travels in The North American Review, Cll, 589 (April, 


1866). 
“ Frederick Hudson, Journalism in the United States from 1690-1872 (New York: Har- 


per & Brothers, 1873), pp. 695-606. 
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ticularly cited Josh Billings and “The Danbury News man” as re- 
sponsible with them for what he called “the present horrible de- 
generacy in public taste.”** 

In 1880, when Nye, the last great figure of the old school, be- 
gan his career, the paper which did not have a humorous column 
was exceptional. The Asheville Journal, The Boston Post, The Oil 
City Derrick, The Philadelphia Bulletin, The Oshkosh Banner, The 
San Francisco Post, The Ouray Solid Muldoon, and thousands of 
others purveyed humorous writings which were read in villages and 
hamlets as well as cities.** 

- These numerous papers did not stop with the publication of the 
jests of their own humorists; in addition, they published material 
picked up from other publications. This practice was widespread, 
as The Boneville Trumpet (Bridgeport, Connecticut) pointed out 
at the top of a column headed, “Our Grab Gag”: 


. . . everybody is informed that GOAKS found in this column never 
cost this establishment a cent; the Editor having adopted the grab-game 
(at present so popular with the majority of authors and editors of literary 
papers), not being able to pay the prices demanded for such by patentees 


themselves.!7 


Giving credit sometimes, often withholding it,’* newspapers and 


* Letter to Bayard Taylor, September 16, 1873, in Laura Stedman and G. M. Gould, 
Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman (New York: Moffatt, Yard and Company, 
1910), I, 447. The italics are Stedman’s. 

* A list including only the most popular would name, in addition to the above, Adlanta 
Constitution, Baltimore Every Saturday, Baltimore Sun, Bloomington Eve, Boston Commer- 
cial-Bulletin, Boston Evening Star, Boston Traveler, Boston Transcript, Bridgeport Standard, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Buffalo News, Buffalo Our Record, Buffalo Times, Burlington Hawkeye, Cam- 
bridge Tribune, Carson Appeal, Chicago Commercial Advertiser, Chicago National Weekly, 
Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati Star, Danbury News, Denver Tribune, Detroit Free Press, Elmira 
Free Press, Erie Herald, Fairfield Times, Galveston News, Huntsville Item, Kansas City 
Times, Kokomo Tribune, LaCrosse Democrat, Laramie Sentinel, Lowell Courier, Marathon 
Independent, Marlborough Times, Meriden Recorder, New Haven Register, New Orleans 
Picayune, New Orleans Times-Democrat, New York Commercial Advertiser, New York 
Express, New York Graphic, New York Herald, Owego Recorder, Peoria Transcript, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Philadelphia Kronicle Herald, Pittsburgh Leader, Portland Courier, Prov- 
idence Star, Quincey Modern Argus, Richmond State, Rochester Democrat, Rochester Ex- 
press, Rome Sentinel, St. Louis Spirit, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco News Letter, 
Somerville Journal, Southport Times, Steubenville Herald, Syracuse Times, Toledo Blade, 
Towanda Enterprise, Troy Press, Turners’ Falls Reporter, Virginia City Enterprise, Waterloo 
Observer, Wheeling Leader, Whitehall Times, and Yonkers Statesman. 

* Issue of March 13, 1861, I, 6. 

* Yankee Doodle, The Spirit of the Times, and Puck carried on vehement campaigns 
against the failure of papers to give credit to exchanges from which they pilfered material. 
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periodicals all over the country passed along the best humorous 
sketches, anecdotes, poems, and paragraphs discovered in exchanges. 
And since laws allowed exchange copies to be sent without postage, 
and since newspapers were eager to borrow good material, exchange 
lists were long; each newspaper sprinkled its pages with quotations 
from papers of every part of the United States. I was able, with 
little effort, to compile a list of eighty papers which were quoted 
in at least two publications in 1880.** 

An author with a faculty for writing skits which caught the 
attention of editors who, scissors in hand, eagerly scanned exchanges, 
was soon known throughout the nation. As early as 1833, at least 
twenty-nine and probably far more newspapers clipped and printed 
Seba Smith’s Jack Downing letters in cities as distant from Portland, 
Maine, as Cincinnati, Louisville, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D. C.*° As years passed the “contagion of our American exchange 
system,” as Stedman called it, had spread even wider. B. P. Shillaber 
could proudly say in his preface to Life and Sayings of Mrs. Parting- 
ton (New York: J. C. Derby, 1854): “Mrs. Partington . . . needs no 
introduction. In all parts of our land, and over the sea, her name 
is familiar as a household word.” Eli Perkins boasted that a satir- 
ical letter of 1888 was “copied into thousands of newspapers, and 
. . . read by 10,000,000 people within a week,” and that “it brought 
back bushels of letters pro and con to the writer, and among them 
letters from so great a man as James G. Blaine and the two presiden- 
tial candidates, Cleveland and Harrison.””* 

The newspaper blessed with a witty paragrapher or amusing 
humorist could win national prominence. In the years before the 
War of the States, Prentice’s paragraphs, habitually copied every- 
where, made The Louisville Journal known in every section,?? and 
when Halpine became a humorist connected with The New York 
Leader, “the circulation of the paper increased enormously, and it 


* All of the publications mentioned in footnote 16 and in the paragraph to which it re- 
fers furnished exchange material to two or more humorous columns. 

*M. A. Wyman, Two American Pioneers (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1927), pp. 235-236. 

™ Op. cit., p. 132. 

™ Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books and Publishers (New York, 1886), pp. 419- 
420. 
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became a political power.”** The humorist as well as the news- 
per gained national prominence. In 1879, Burdette’s sketch, “The 
Brakeman at Church,” was published in a paper in the little town 
of Burlington, Iowa. “Its popularity was immediate, and after its 
publication in the newspaper letter, it was republished . . . as a 
pamphlet, and was distributed by tens of thousands. It was copied 
by every newspaper of more than the slightest importance in the 
country . . . and few of the reading public of that generation but 
had an intimate knowledge of the ‘Brakeman at Church.’”** After 
a few such hits, according to the city editor of the paper, The Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye “came to be read not only within the limits of 
Burlington and Iowa as in the past, but had its circle of readers in 
practically every state in the Union.”** While Burdette, soon known 
as “The Hawk-Eye Man,” thus became famous, Bailey, “The Dan- 
bury News Man,” built up a circulation of forty thousand for the 
paper employing him, though it was published in a little town in 
Connecticut.*® Other newspapers prospered. In the words of H. C. 
Lukens: 

The Danbury News and Detroit Free Press became household gods 
that usurped the thrones of Farmers’ Almanacs, and toppled them from 
their ivy-thatched ‘high eminence’. . . . After 1876 much was heard of 
such special family visitors, like the Oil City Derrick, on which Robert 
Wesley Creswell . . . won his editorial, humorous spurs; of the Burlington 
(Iowa) Hawkeye, Robert J. Burdette’s auriferous fun mine; of the Yon 
kers Gazetie; Cincinnati Breakfast Table, long the profitable mirthy quarry 
of E. P. Brown; of Peck’s Sun, a Milwaukee luminary of the Virginia City 
Enterprise, identified with “Dan De Quille” (pseudonym of W. W. 
Wright) and Nevada’s ripples of silvered merit. . . 37 


IV 


Perhaps there was much logic in the belief of Hudson that one 
important reason why comic journals had very hard sledding lay 


™ National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York: James T. White & Co, 
1929), VI, 27. 

*C. J. Burdette, op. cit., p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 114. 

* National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1929), VI, 28. For additional 
testimony, see J. L. Ford’s article in Munsey’s Magazine, XXV, 488 (July, 1901), and Slason 
‘Thompson's Life of Eugene Field (New York and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1927), 

. 60-61. 
“American Literary Comedians,” Harper's Magazine, LXXX, 791-792 (April, 1890). 
Only a portion of the list given by Lukens is reproduced. 
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in the fact that Americans were supplied with humor by news- 
papers. Yet in addition to newspapers, periodicals which published 
humorous materials, in spite of hardships and failures, joined other 
forces in lifting humor to popularity. Treating the magazines of 
years between 1825 and 1850, Mr. Frank Luther Mott notes: “Humor 
is far more prominent in American periodical literature than it had 
ever been before; all except the most serious now have their ‘Fun 
Jottings’ or ‘Joke Corner,’ or something analogous.”** Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, the editor of The Knickerbocker, printed the work of 
Fred S. Cozzens, Charles Godfrey Leland, “Phoenix,” and many 
another humorous writer in a comic department which, by 1853, 
occupied a third of the magazine.2® The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger printed the work of Baldwin and Bagby. Harper's Mag- 
azine, after 1851, in its Editor's Drawer, and Scribner's Monthly, 
after its start in 1870, used typical contemporary humor. Shaw, cre- 
ator of Josh Billings, wrote humor of the type that had made him 
famous over the signature of Uncle Esek in The Century. 

The most important periodicals, however, from the standpoint 
of humorists who profited by popularity, were the comic journals. 
To be sure many of these died at a tender age, after driving editors 
to despair, and there was some naturalness in the ending of Newell’s 
burlesque novel, The Cloven Foot (1870), which showed a comic 
journal editor attempting to hang himself. Nevertheless, whether 
they survived long or not, comic periodicals were so numerous that 
Newell, in the novel mentioned, could tell with some accuracy of an 
undertaker displaying a graveyard full of “projectors of American 
Punches.” A list of such publications,®® though still far from com- 
plete, shows that at least 116 such periodicals appeared between 
1800 and 1goo. 

* A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1930), p. 424. * Ibid., pp. 609-610. 

“Mr. Franklin J. Meine and the writer are attempting to compile a complete list. The 
most helpful sources have been J. Brander Mathews’ “The Comic Periodical Literature of 
the United States,” The American Bibliopolist, VIl, 199-201 (August, 1875); L. W. King- 
man’s “The Comic Periodicals of America,” The American Bibliopolist, Vil, 262-265 (De- 
cember, 1875); Frank Luther Mott, op. cit.; and Ernest L. Hancock's “The Passing of the 
American Comic,” The Bookman, XXII, 78-84 (September, 1905). The lists given in these 
works, however, are quite incomplete, and the Union List offers little help. It has been 
Recessary to look for a large share of material in articles and books about the humorists and 
heya journals which mentioned exchanges or gloated over rival publications which 
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Most of them lived only a short time—The Wasp, published in — 
New York, two years (1802-1803); The Red Book, Baltimore, two 
years (1819-1821); The Galaxy of Comicalities, Philadelphia, from 
October 2, 1833 to July 5, 1834; The Picayune, New York, eleven 
years (1847-1858) ; The City Budget, New York, a year or less (1853- 
1854); The Knapsack, Philadelphia, October 24 to November 4, 
1865; Texas Siftings, Austin, Texas, probably no more than fifteen 
years (1882-1897?) in spite of its popularity; The Fat Contributor's 
Saturday Night, Cincinnati, about eleven years (1872-1882)—these 
were fairly typical. “It’s a funny thing, certainly,” said Yankee Doo- 
dle, “that a Humorous Newspaper has concluded its second volume 
in the United States.”** 

But despite the high mortality rate, which, after all, was hardly 
higher than that of other American periodicals, humorous publica- 
tions appeared during every part of the century, and there is some 
evidence that a number achieved rather remarkable popularity. 
Yankee Doodle, for example, published two Pictorial Yankee Doo- 
dles in 1847 for free distribution to subscribers, and of each of these 
100,000 were printed.** John Donkey, Philadelphia (Jan. 1, 1848 
July 15, 1848), though it lived less than a year, had at one time a 
circulation of 12,000.** This compares fairly well with the most 
popular magazines of the day, Graham’s (40,000), and Godey’s 
(150,000); it surpasses The Southern Literary Messenger, whose 
subscribers numbered 5,500 in its prosperous days under Poe, The 
Knickerbocker (5,000), and dozens of others.** The Picayune had 
at one time a circulation of 35,000,*° although the number fell to 
6,500 in 1853.°° At the same time, The Reveille (1853-1854?) was 
issuing 2,800 copies of each number,** and The Pick (1853-1854?) 
was boasting that it sold 24,000 copies of its first number, 27,000 
of its second, and 30,000 of its third.** Less than a year after its 
start, the editor of The Pick was proclaiming: “We started with $5 
and we have made a property that we would not sell tomorrow for 


* Preface to Vol. II (1847). 

* Advertisements in Yankee Doodle in most of the issues of 1847. 

* Albert H. Smyth, Philadelphia Magazines and their Contributors (Philadelphia, 1892), 
p- 235. * Ibid., Feb. 5, 1853. 

™F. L. Mott, op. cit. * Ibid., Dec. 11, 1852. 

* The Pick, Il, 1, March 12, 1853. * Tbid., Jan. 1, 1853. 
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$50,000.”** And it is probable that, in the period before the war, 
The Carpet-Bag, Boston (1851-1853), and Vanity Fair, New York 
(December 31, 1859-July 4, 1863), on which definite figures are not 
available, surpassed most of these. 

Though fewer figures are recorded, those which can be dis- 
covered indicate that in the years after the war, comic publications 
reached even greater numbers. Peck’s Sun, in 1882, had a circula- 
tion of 20,000 and was “rapidly increasing.”*° Opie Read’s Arkansas 
Traveler (1883) reached a circulation of 60,000.‘ In 1887, Texas 
Siftings had a circulation which had “long exceeded 100,000 copies 
each issue,” and a popularity which was international.‘* Puck 
(March, 1877-September, 1918), Judge (1881- ) and Life (1883- ) 
were probably even more popular. In the words of J. L. Ford, 
“It is impossible to estimate the importance of these comic jour- 
nals in the development and encouragement of American humor. 
They were read and widely quoted, and they popularized humor 
to such an extent that many other periodicals found it advisable to 
maintain departments consisting entirely of original humorous mat- 


The writings of humorists were published in books as well as 
magazines, and again there is evidence of mounting popularity 
which prepared the way for Mark Twain and his contemporaries. 
Georgia Scenes (1835) had by 1894 passed through twelve editions, 
and a writer in 1874 held it had had a larger circulation than any 
other Southern book.** According to the publisher, when Shillaber’s 
Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington appeared in 1854, at least 50,000 
copies, including a first edition of 20,000, were sold.*® Miriam 
Berry Whitcher’s Widow Bedott Papers, after increasing the circula- 
tion of the magazine in which they first appeared, in 1855 sold 
“something over 100,000 copies.”** By 1855, Major Jones’s Court- 

Loc. cit. 

“ Will M. Clemens, Famous Funny Fellows (New York, 1883), p. 134. 

“'W. C. Vischer, “Opie Read,” in Library of Southern Literature (New Orleans: Martin 
and Hoyt Co., 1909), X, 4358. 

© The Journalist, a Pictorial Souvenir (New York: Allan Forman, 1887), p. ror. 

“ “Century of American Humor,” Munsey’s Magazine, XXV, 490 (July, 1901). 

® Maximilian La Borde, History of South Carolina College (Charleston, 1874), p. 462. 

“ Derby, op. cit., pp. 407-411. “ Ibid., pp. 413-416. 
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ship, first issued in 1844, had run through thirteen editions in the 
United States.‘ And before Ward had achieved the pinnacle of 
his popularity, when his first book came off the presses in 1862, 
“40,000 copies were sold outright, an enormous edition for the 
time.”**® Huntley’s Spoopendyke, now completely forgotten, ap- 
peared in 1881, and “over 300,000 copies of the work were man- 
ufactured and disposed of within three months after its first ap- 
pearance.” Later several revised and enlarged editions were printed.*® 
Then, in 1888, Belford, Clarke & Company, in an edition of Nye’s 
Baled Hay, proudly told of the following remarkable sales of the 
books by Peck: 


How Private George W. Peck Put Down the 


Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa 750th thousand 
Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, No. 2................ 2ooth thousand 
125th thousand 
125th thousand 
s5oth thousand 


Doubtless some allowance should be made for a publisher’s en- 
thusiasm here, but since, by now, train butchers were purveying pa- 
per editions while bookstores all over the country offered other edi- 
tions, and since Peck was undoubtedly tremendously popular, the 
optimistic figures should not be discounted a great deal. Burdette, 
Bailey, and Nye were probably about as popular. 

By the time this announcement was made, humorists were com- 
piling and selling annually almanacs which, like their books, had 
remarkable sales. Of course, almanacs were not new things; Frank- 
lin and others had published them in colonial times; The Crockett 
Almanacs (1835-1853?) had had a large sale several years after the 
death of Davy Crockett, and before 1842, Robert H. Elton “had 
gained some little notoriety for his comic almanacks . . . made up 
of reproductions of Cruikshank’s and Seymour’s designs, inter- 
spersed with humorous sketches.”*° In the seventies, eighties, and 

“ Eclectic Magazine, XXXV, 269 (June, 1855). 

“Don C. Seitz, Artemus Ward (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1919), p. 119. See 


also Derby, op. cit., p. 242. 
“ Will M. Clemens, op. cit., p. 201. 


L. W. Kingman, op. cit., p. 262. 
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nineties, the tradition of the comic almanac was revived. In 1870, 
when Josh Billings published his first Farmer's Alminax, it sold 
g0,000 copies; the following year 127,000 copies appeared, and in 
1872, some 100,000 were sold. The publication ran through ten years, 
during each of which more than 50,000 copies were sold.** Carl 
Pretzel of Chicago published an almanac which had “a large and 
ready sale” during the late seventies and early eighties,"* and The 
Danbury News Man’s Almanac (1873) was “as successful as his 
volumes of sketches.”** 

In addition to the works of the humorists which they them- 
selves published, there were humorous anthologies. As early as 
1845, Porter’s famous Big Bear of Arkansas collection appeared, to 
be followed by another collection by the same author. Sam Slick’s 
two anthologies, each in three volumes, were issued in both Eng- 
land and America. In the sixties, three volumes of Yankee Drolleries 
were compiled by George Augustus Sala. Towards the end of the 
century, when Eli Perkins and Mark Twain joined the ranks of 
anthologists, the number increased. American Humorists, edited 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis in 1883, had a large sale, though one 
of many such books. At least 32 collections or new editions of col- 


lections appeared during the years 1884-1890,* and at least 28 ap- 
peared between 1890 and 1894.°° All of these publications stim- 
ulated interest and indicated the popularity of the humor of Ameri- 
can writers. 


VI 


The literary comedians did not, however, have to depend en- 
tirely upon printed works as a medium for spreading their fame. 
Like motion picture actors and actresses of today, who make “ap- 
pearances in person” before enthusiastic audiences, humorists went 
into every part of the land and appeared on lecture platforms. 

Started in 1825 as a part of the lyceum system, the popular lec- 


™ Francis S. Smith, Life and Adventures of Josh Billings (New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co., 1883), pp. 41-44. For additional testimony, see National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography (New York, 1929), VI, 29, and Derby, op. cit., p. 243. Though the figures are 
not precisely the same, there is essential agreement to the effect that early issues sold more 
than 100,000. 

= Will M. Clemens, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 

" National Cyclopedia of American Biography, V1, 28. 

“The American Catalogue 1884-1890 (New York: Publishers’ Weekly, 1891). 

“The American Catalogue 1890-1894 (New York: Publishers’ Weekly, 1895). 
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ture, which before the war had “spread throughout the country 
from Boston to Detroit and Maine to Florida” and which after the 
war was exploited by such enterprising leaders as Williams, Pond, 
and Redpath, proved a boon to many humorists.5* In 1870, an 
Englishman said :** 


America is a lecture-hall on a very extensive scale. The rostrum ex- 
tends in a straight line from Boston, through New York and Philadelphia, 
to Washington. There are raised seats on the first tier in the Alleghanies, 
and gallery accommodations on the top of the Rocky Mountains. . . . 
The voice of the lecturer is never silent in the United States. 


The Englishman, E. P. Hingston, was well acquainted with the 
American situation, for he had managed many of the appearances 
on the platform of the first important humorist of America to ac- 
quire money and fame by giving comic lectures, Artemus Ward. 
Ward started his career in the field in 1861, taking a hint from 
Barnum, who had overcome scruples of country folk visiting the 
theater in his museum by calling it “The Moral Lecture-Room,” 
and advertising his speech as a “Moral Lecture.”** Starting mod- 
estly by appearing in a few New England towns, the lecturer trav- 
eled over widening territory."* In 1861 he visited New York, Pater- 
son, Corning, Elmira, and other towns and cities. Thereafter “dates 
followed in thick order,” dates arranged with “bureaus and local 
committees” for appearances at fixed pay. In 1862 he appeared not 
only on Eastern platforms but also in halls in Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and Memphis. The following year, on the bustling frontier of 
the Far West, he entertained the miners and settlers of California, 
Texas, Utah, and Nevada. In 1864, he appeared during a period of 
two months in nightly lectures in New York, had a period of two 
crowded weeks in Boston, and visited other cities in the United 
States and in Canada. After another successful season in 1865, he 

“For details on the early history of the lyceum, consult G. W. Cooke’s Introduction to 
The Dial (Cleveland, 1902), I, 42-43, and Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston: James R. Osgood 


and Company, 1881), pp. 256-257. For the later growth of the lyceum system, see John S. 
Noffsinger, Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas (New York: Macmillan, 1926), 
PP. 99-105. 

“E. P. Hingston, The Genial Showman (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1870), p. 42. 

Ibid., p. 43- 

™ Don Seitz, op. cit., pp. 101-222. This is the source for all of the material on Ward 
the lecturer given here. 
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went, in 1866, to England, where he had a notable success which 
not only augmented his fortunes but also caused Americans to 
look more proudly upon native humorists. And through the years, 
there was a rather steady increase both in receipts and in the num- 
ber attending his lectures. 

Other lecturers followed Ward into a field which offered returns 
of from fifty dollars to three hundred dollars for each appearance. 
Josh Billings began to appear on the platform in 1863, and there- 
after, for at least twenty successive seasons, he 


. . . read the lecture in every town on this continent that has 20,000 peo- 
ple, and in hundreds that have not got 1,000 in them; read it in every 
town in Texas and California, and in all the Canadian towns, and then 
down South, from Baltimore to Palatka, Florida, and still across to Mem- 
phis, and then into New Orleans, reading each season from fifty to over 
a hundred nights.®° 


In 1866, Locke (Nasby) began a career as a lecturer which lasted 
at least five years.°* Meanwhile A. Minor Griswold had started, in 
1865, activity as a lecturer which continued through eighteen years,” 
and which carried him as far as the Puget Sound.** Other humor- 


ists who had successful lecturing careers included Richard Malcolm 
Johnston,** George W. Peck, J. M. Bailey, Eli Perkins, Bill Arp, 
Benjamin P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington),°* William L. Visscher,®* 
Major Burbank,*’ Dr. George W. Bagby,®* Phillips Thompson, 
Rufus Griswold,”® Eugene Field,”* and others. 

Among the others were Mark Twain, whose very popular early 


“ F. S. Smith, op. cit., pp. 48-55. See also C. B. Burdette, op. cit., p. 134, and National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, VI, 29. 

“Interview in The Newark Courier, November 19, 1871. 

© National Cyclopedia of American Biography, VI, 29. 

© W. L. Visscher, Ten Wise Men and Some More (Chicago, 1908), p. 54. 

“ National Cyclopedia of American Biography, V1, 32. 

“ Kings of the Platform and Pulpit, ed. Eli Perkins (Chicago: Bedford-Clarke Co., 1890), 
PP- 275, 239, 194, 437, 425. 

“Ten Wise Men and Some More, p. 100. 

“James Barr, The Humour of America (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893), 
441. 

“J. L. King, Dr. George William Bagby (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927), 
pp. 172-175. 

" American Punch, 1, 80, July, 1879. 

* Will M. Clemens, op. cit., p. 114. 

"C. H. Dennis, Eugene Field’s Creative Years (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1924), 
p- 241. 
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works were preceded and followed by almost equally popular lec- 
tures, and Robert J. Burdette. Burdette was exceedingly success- 
ful from the beginning of his career in 1876 until the end of the 
century. In addition to presenting “The Rise and Fall of the Mous- 
tache,” his greatest success, nearly five thousand times, he gave the 
following comic lectures frequently: “Home,” “The Pilgrimage of 
the Funny Man,” “Advice to a Young Man,” “Wild Gourds,” 
“Woman With the Broom,” “Dimity Government,” “Sawing 
Wood,” “Twice Told Tales,” “Handles,” and Rainbow Chasers”; 
and he appeared in every corner of the nation.” 

Thus the humor of the stage and the humor of politics brought 
popularity to the American jesters of the nineteenth century, and 
numerous publications—newspapers, magazines, comic journals, 
books, almanacs—and lectures as well helped carry the native humor 
to a growing number of people. 


VII 

How, near the end of the century, various forces helped a humor- 
ist to fame is illustrated in the story of the growth of the pop- 
ularity of Bill Nye (1850-1896). In 1882, a fortunate coupling of 
humor with politics helped Nye gain attention when, upon being 
appointed postmaster of Laramie, he wrote a letter to the post- 
master general “extending his thanks” and proclaiming: “I look 
upon the appointment as a great triumph of eternal truth over 
error and wrong . . . one of the epochs . . . in the Nation’s on- 
ward march toward political purity and perfection.” The amus- 
ing letter was widely copied; it was commented upon in distant 
England by The London Daily News. A similar letter in which 
Nye humorously told the President of his resignation in 1883 was 
also copied,”* almost as widely as Nye humorously asserted—“from 
Japan to South Africa, and from Beersheba to a given point.”™* 
Later open letters of advice to Cleveland when he entered the White 
House and political touches in many comic anecdotes and essays 
continued his appeal to an audience interested in politics. 

Newspapers, periodicals, and comic journals augmented Nye’s 

" For details, see C. B. Burdette, op. cit., pp. 121-132. 


“F. W. Nye, Bill Nye: His Own Life Story (New York: Century, 1926), pp. 98-108. 


The letters were reprinted in Remarks. 
™ National Cyclopedia of American Biography, V1, 25. 
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fame. As early as 1876, a squib in The Laramie Sentinel was quoted 
in The St. Paul Pioneer Press, and soon after, when he became a 
contributor to The Denver Tribune, he was quoted by “papers in 
Omaha and Salt Lake, The Detroit Press, Texas Siftings, Peck’s 
Sun, and many others.” Then, in 1881, The Boomerang was started, 
a daily paper with a local circulation of 250, and, in addition, The 
Weekly Boomerang, wherein a whole page of Nye’s humor was in- 
cluded. The weekly, like The Hawk-Eye and The Danbury News, 
served as a humorous periodical, and although the daily steadily 
lost money, the weekly, selling in “all parts of the Union,” made a 
good profit; when Nye left the paper, it “soon found its level as a 
small-town daily.”*® 

Before he left Laramie, however, the small town’s humorist had 
been discovered by exchanges. By 1882, said Will M. Clemens, he 
was widely quoted . . . perhaps more extensively copied than any 
other humorist of the day.”** In 1890, Landon said: “Every news- 
paper in the English language is now filled with his writings,”"" 
slightly exaggerating, one fears, but little more enthusiastic than 
Mark Twain, who said in 1888, “His contributions to the press have 
given him a reputation commensurate with the country.”"* 

But by 1890, Nye had become associated with papers which had 
wider fame than his Laramie publication. In 1885, he had made ar- 
rangements for weekly letters with The Boston Globe, and in 1887, 
he had become associated with The New York World, then eagerly 
hiring contributors who would boom the paper’s large circulation. 
Prior to 1887, some of the writer’s works were sold to a list of news- 
papers, though they were not syndicated until after 1891, when the 
American Press Association sent out his writings to “one of the 
leading newspapers in practically all of the leading cities.”" By 
1893, English papers had begun to purchase the letters, and The 
London Sketch of October 1, 1893, said: 

... Mr. Nye has become a power in the land; the President himself is 
not more caricatured. His sayings are quoted everywhere. There is 
hardly a town with a Sunday paper that does not print his latest column. 


™ FP. W. Nye, op. cit., pp. 45-95. ™'W. M. Clemens, op. cit., p. 117. 

™ Kings of the Platform and Pulpit, p. 306. 

™ Mark Twain's Library of Humor (New York: Charles L. Webster & Company, 1888), 
p. 383. 
"F. W. Nye, letter to the writer, February 19, 1930. 
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At the time of Nye’s death in 1896, “about 70 leading newspapers” 
were using the weekly syndicated article, and later the head of the 
Press Association, Orlando Smith, asserted that “the success of the 
Association had been largely built upon the Nye articles and . . . 
Bill Nye was the most widely read and highly paid writer in the 
United States.”*° 

Magazines as well as newspapers used Nye’s writings—T he Cen- 
tury, The Cosmopolitan, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Once a Week, 
Good Roads, T he Ingleside, The Northwestern Miller, and the comic 
periodical, Puck. In 1891, he published an Almanac. 

Furthermore, Nye’s lectures in the years between 1883 and 1895 
acquainted thousands of people with his comic personality.** Adopt- 
ing the gloomy method of delivery affected by Ward and most 
humorous lecturers, on the platform always he assumed a “solem- 
nity of look and sepulchral voice when he was saying something 
he knew would be humorous. At such times he had a queer sort 
of cross-eyed glint leftward.”*? He began his career by appearing 
alone. Later, however, during his most successful seasons (1888- 
1890), he appeared with Riley, who had had some experience in 
the work before this.** With little Riley serving as a foil for the 
tall nonsensical Nye, the two entertained thousands in scores of 
cities and hamlets and reaped large returns for the Pond Lyceum 
Bureau. Capacity crowds greeted them everywhere, and in Wyom- 
ing the legislature adjourned to welcome Nye. Then, after, a 
break-up with Riley, Nye, under the management of H. B. Thearle 
or the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, and accompanied at different times 
by W. L. Visscher, Alfred P. Burbank, William Hawley Smith, and 
Bert Poole, continued lecture work, at least one trip carrying him 
to California. 

In 1891, Nye invaded successfully still another field which had 
been prepared for humorous works—the field of the drama. His 

“pat ‘Nye: His Own Life Story, pp. 128-397, to which I am chiefly indebted, gives a 
detailed account of Nye as a lecturer. 

™ Visscher, Ten Wise Men. . . , p. 96. 

* Marcus Dickey, The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 
1922), pp. 182-184. For details concerning the lecture trips of the pair, see pp. 234-256. 
Landon has preserved a record of an entire Nye-Riley appearance in Kings of the Platform 
and Pulpit, pp. 315-325. 
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play, The Cadi, full of his typical humor, had a run of 125 nights 
in the Union Square Theater. 

The story of Nye’s activities as a journalist, as a lecturer, and as 
a playwright indicates that, like many an earlier and many a con- 
temporary humorist, he built up a remarkably large following. De- 
tails concerning the publication of Nye’s books seem to offer addi- 
tional evidence. In 1882, Will Clemens noted that Nye’s first 
book “had a tremendous sale,”** and apparently other volumes 
were equally successful. Boomerang, Forty Liars, and Baled Hay, 
Nye’s first three books, according to a conservative estimate of Nye’s 
son, probably sold at least 100,000 copies apiece,*® and five other 
works, judging on the basis of the number of editions and Nye’s 
position, must have been equally successful. Nye’s History of the 
United States went through eight editions during the first year, and 
after the plates were sold as late as 1905 to Thompson and Thomas, 
the company, according to one of the partners, sold 250,000 copies in 
thirteen years.** Nye’s son estimates that at least 500,000 copies of 
the history were sold, and Remarks was a close second.** 

All of these books, with the exception of the history, were sold 
not only in book stores but also, in paper-covered editions, at news- 
stands and on trains. The following table, perhaps incomplete, 
shows the number of editions (including paper-covered)—probably 
large editions—through which important works passed during Nye’s 
lifetime: 

Book Number of Editions 

Bill Nye and Boomerang (i881) 

Forty Liars and Other Lies (1882) 

Baled Hay (1884) 

Blossom Rock (pirated) (1885) 


Chestnuts (1887) 

Cordwood (pirated) (1887) 

Thinks (also called Sparks) (1888) 

Railway Guide (1888) 

History of the United States (1894) 

™ Op. cit., p. 117. 

* Letter to the writer, February 19, 1930. ™ Loe. cit. 

* Loc. cit, My estimate on the history would be 200,000 higher. It went through eight 
large editions in 1894 alone. 
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These figures offer interesting evidence that the last of the old school 
of American humorists, after becoming active in a time when other 
comedians had cultivated a large public for humorous works, 
achieved extraordinary popularity. And Nye’s career was more 
typically that of a humorist of the century than, at first glance, one 
would be inclined to suspect. 

Thus when Nye, his predecessors, and his contemporaries prac- 
ticed and preached simplicity and homeliness of language in a day 
of grandiloquence, realism in thought and in fiction in a day of 
pseudo-romantic writing, the practical men (including a genius, 
Mark Twain) who somehow stumbled into writing were assured of 
a large and attentive audience. And the history of American liter- 
ature testifies that at the end of the century salutary results had 
already begun to appear. 
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THE ANATOMY OF MELVILLE’S FAME 


O. W. RIEGEL 
Washington and Lee University 


HE extraordinary enthusiasm for Herman Melville in recent 
years among persons who had not previously heard of him has 
led to two erroneous conclusions: first, that Melville’s contemporaries 
were blind to the significance of his work, and, second, that until 
the beginning of the revival of the last decade Melville was com- 
pletely forgotten. 
I 


There is sufficient evidence to show that Melville’s contemporaries 
were fairly well aware of his intentions. The sea romances, T ypee and 
Omoo, are praised today for the same virtues that were observed in 
the 1840’s, and the attacks upon Melville’s later and more philosophi- 
cal works arose not so much from a lack of comprehension in the 
critics as from a dislike for the philosophy which they understood 
only too well. For instance, The Democratic Review (July, 1849) 
pointed out that “Mardi is an allegory that mirrors the world,” but 
the critic was “saddened” because Melville “seems to think that the 
race is in a vicious circle, from which we cannot escape.”* A sim- 
ilar point of view was expressed by The Literary World (August 21, 
1852) in a review of Pierre: “The most unmoral moral of the 
story . . . seems to be the impracticability of virtue. . . . But or- 
dinary novel readers will never unkennel this loathsome sugges- 
tion.”” 

Melville was attacked by his contemporaries, it is true, for the 
failure of his later work as literature, but modern critics at the height 
of the Melville boom have passed virtually the same unfavorable 
judgments. Compare, for example, the critique published in The 
Atheneum in 1852, which called Pierre “a prairie in print, wanting 
the flowers and freshness of the savannahs, but almost equally puz- 
zling to find a way through it,”* with Lewis Mumford’s comment, 
“Tt is the failure of Pierre as literature that draws our attention to 

‘The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XXV, 44 (July, 1849). 


* The Literary World, XI, 118 (August 21, 1852). 
* The Athenaeum, XXV, 1266 (November 20, 1852). 
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Melville’s predicament as a man,”* or with H. M. Tomlinson’s de- 
scription of Pierre as “a tragic and noteworthy failure.”* The tone 
of the modern critics is more sympathetic, but the judgment of Pierre 
as literary art remains much the same. 

An apparent exception to the general comprehension of Mel- 
ville’s meaning was the inability or the unwillingness of British 
critics to see in Moby Dick anything more than a poorly constructed 
whaling story. As early as December, 1851, Harper’s Magazine, an 
American journal, said that “beneath the whole story the reader 
may find a pregnant allegory,”® but the British, with an amazing 
stupidity, never recognized the possibility of a philosophical inter- 
pretation. They tested Moby Dick by the canons of unity, coherence 
and emphasis, and found it wanting. The London Examiner, for 
instance, found that in Mody Dick “all the regular rules of narrative 
or story are spurned and set at defiance.”* The London Spectator 
remarked that “such a groundwork is hardly natural enough for 
a regular-built novel, though it might form a tale, if properly man- 
aged.” The Spectator censured Melville for “beginning in the auto- 
biographical form and changing ad libitum into the narrative.”® 

Indeed, there was always a sharp difference of opinion between 
British and American criticism of Melville during his creative 
period, a fact which has not hitherto been stressed by Melville’s 
biographers. Ill feeling, national pride, and a patronizing attitude 
toward America help to explain the severe condemnation by the Eng- 
lish of Melville’s “Yankeeisms” and “Go-ahead method.” They 
also help to explain the unexpected English praise of The Confidence 
Man, a book which nearly every one else has whole-heartedly 
damned. For instance, The Westminster Review (July, 1857) said: 
“Perhaps the moral is, the gullibility of the great Republic when 
taken on its own tack.”® Had Americans felt more cultural pride 
and less inclination to grovel before British oracles, Melville might 
have become then, as he is now, a great hero of American national 
consciousness. 


“Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 218. 

*H. M. Tomlinson, Introduction to Pierre (New York, Dutton, 1929), p. xv. 
* Harper's Magazine, IV, 137 (December, 1851). 

* The Examiner, November 8, 1851, p. 709. 

* Reprinted in The International Magazine, IV, 602 (December, 1851). 

* The Westminster Review, XI, 311 (July, 1857). 
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Melville’s genius was, indeed, recognized by the critics who 
undertook to evaluate his work as a whole: Philaréte Chasles (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1849),'° Fitz-James O’Brien (Putnam's 
Monthly, February, 1853),’* “Sir Nathaniel” (The New Monthly 
Magazine, July, 1853),’* and others clearly apprehended Melville’s 
power, although they might quarrel with him over stylistic excesses 
or his offenses against the proprieties and evangelical morality, such 
as references to smoking the vile weed, drinking spirituous liquors, 
and cohabiting with Polynesian maidens. 


II 


The second myth, that after the close of the first productive pe- 
riod Melville was almost completely forgotten, is simply false. It is 
true that little evidence of the continuation of an enthusiasm for Mel- 
ville can be found in the literary histories and text-books. Beginning 
with the Duyckincks’ Cyclopedia of American Literature and Gost- 
wick’s Hand-book of American Literature, Melville found a place 
in a considerable number of academic works; but these notices, in 
general, reveal a dismal ignorance both of the man and of his work. 
Academic criticism abounded in plagiarism and paraphrase of pre- 
vious criticism, and it was apparent that few of the literary his- 
torians bothered to read Melville with any degree of critical insight, 
if at all. More important as indicative of an abiding interest in 
Melville were the references to him by men of letters and literary 
amateurs on both sides of the Atlantic. The extent of the interest 
in Melville among the reading public can never be determined ac- 
curately, because the opinions of ordinary readers do not often 
find their way into print; but a sufficient number of professional 
writers left comments on Melville to prove the existence of a fol- 
lowing, however small it might be. Among the more important 
men who were admirers of Melville at one time or another during 
the “dark” periods before 1919 may be mentioned Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Charles Warren Stoddard, Sir Alfred Lyall, John La 

* Philaréte Chasles, “Voyages Réels et Fantastiques d’Hermann Melville,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Il (new period), 541-570 (May 15, 1849). 
4 Fitz-James O’Brien, “Our Young Authors—Melville,” Putnam's, I, 156-164 (February, 


1853). 
™ “Sir Nathaniel,” “Herman Melville,” The New Monthly Magazine, XCVIII, 300-308 


(July, 1853). 
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Farge, Robert Buchanan, Henry S. Salt, Arthur Stedman, Titus 
Munson Coan, W. Clark Russell, J. M. Barrie, Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., Archibald MacMechan, William Morris, and Theodore Watts. 


Ill 


Contrary to the popular impression, the recent revival of interest 
in Melville is not the first, nor even the second or third, attempt to 
rehabilitate the author’s reputation. It is possible to demark at least 
four or five movements which sought to reawaken a general interest 
in Melville. The first occurred in England in the middle 1880’s, 
with Robert Buchanan and Henry S. Salt as the chief advocates.” 
Another occurred in England and America after Melville’s death 
(1891), when new editions of four of the books were published.) 
Professor William P. Trent mentioned a “revival of interest” in Mel- 
ville—and deprecated it—in 1903.5 Another revival, which re- 
sulted in the acknowledgment of Moby Dick as Melville’s master- 
piece and one of the greatest sea books in all literature, began in 
1914 with Professor Archibald MacMechan’s essay on the White 
Whale.*® The last revival began with the Melville Centenary in 
1919 and still continues. 

*Cf. Robert Buchanan, “Socrates in Camden,” The Academy, XXVIII, 102-103 (August 
15, 1885). 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, South Seas Edition, edited by Sir Sidney Colvin 
New York, 1925), Il, 71. 

Henry S. Salt, “Herman Melville,” The Universal Review, IV, 78 (May, 1889). 

Henry S. Salt, “Imperial Cockneydom,” The Scottish Art Review, Il, 186-190 (Novem- 
ber, 1889). 

Letter from W. Clark Russell to Herman Melville dated July 21, 1886, published in 
The New York World, October 11, 1891, p. 26. In this letter Russell wrote, “Your reputa- 
tion here [England] is very great.’ 

“Cf. Richard Henry Stoddard, “Herman Melville,” The Mail and Express, XX, 5 
(October 8, 1891). 

Arthur Stedman, “Marquesan Melville,” The New York World, XXXII, 26 (October 11, 
1891). 

W. Clark Russell, “A Claim for American Literature,” The North American Review, 
CLIV, 138-149 (February, 1892). 

Henry S. Salt, “Marquesan Melville,” The Gentleman’s Magazine, CCLXXII, 248-257 
(March, 1892). 

This is only a partial bibliography of notices of Melville published during the years 1891 


1892. 

“Cf. William P. Trent, A History of American Literature, 1607-1865 (1903), New 
York, 1929, p. 390. 

A commentary on the interest in Melville at this time may be found in an article on 
Herman Melville by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., published in The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erate, V, 945-946 (April 27, 1929). 

* Cf. Archibald MacMechan, “The Best Sea Story Ever Written.” In The Life of a Little 
College (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1914), pp. 179-198. 
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The divergent character of the various revivals is important. 
In the first two or three Melville was talked of only as a writer of 
“travel books,” the author of the charmingly exotic Typee and 
Omoo. H. S. Salt’s comment in The Scottish Art Review (Novem- 
ber, 1899) was typical: “Typee takes precedence of all his other 
writings, in merit no less than in date.”** When Moby Dick 
emerged in 1914, it was as a glorified sea and whaling story. Mac- 
Mechan, who set the tone of this revival, was not interested in the 
philosophy and allegory of Moby Dick so much as in its “expansive- 
ness” and “freedom from rules and conventions.” The Whitman 
vogue was in full swing. To MacMechan, Melville was the “Walt 
Whitman of prose.”** 

The most recent Melville boom began with a repetition of ortho- 
dox judgments,’® and a new note did not enter criticism until the 
publication of Frank Jewett Mather’s articles on Melville in The 
Review in August, 1919.2° The Centenary reawakened interest in 
Melville both in England and in America, but again there were im- 
portant national differences. The English have always been inter- 
ested in Melville as a writer of travel literature and of books about the 
sea. Since 1919 English criticism has concerned itself chiefly with 
style and story. Its main characteristic has been its enthusiasm for 
Moby Dick, an enthusiasm which partly atones for former blind- 
ness.”*_ But it is an enthusiasm for Moby Dick as the whaling epic. 
English criticism has been, therefore, stylistic and literary, and it is 
a significant fact that John Freeman’s most original contribution to 
Melville criticism has been his analysis and literary appraisal of the 
poems.”* Carl Van Doren could speak in 1921 of the “greater re- 

* Op. cit., p. 186. * Op. cit., passim. 

* Cf. the Centenary articles in The New York Times, LXVIII, July 27, 1919, Section 3, 
p. 1; The New York Evening Sun, XXXIII, August % 1919, p. 16; The New York Evening 
Post, CXVIII, August 2, 1919, p. 6; The New York Tribune, LXXIX, August 4, 1919, p. 8. 
In England, F. C. Owlett, “Herman Melville (1819-1891): A Centenary Tribute,” The Lon- 
don Bookman, LVI, 164-167 (August, 1919). 

™ Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., “Herman Melville,” The Review, I, 276-278 (August 9, 
1919), and I, 298-301 (August 16, 1919). 

™ Cf. Viola Meynell, “Herman Melville,” The Dublin Review, CLXVI, 96-105 (January, 
February, March, 1920). 

E. L. Grant Watson, “Moby Dick,” The London Mercury, Ill, 180-186 (December, 1920). 


Augustine Birrell, “The Great White Whale,” The Atheneum, January 28, 1921, pp. 99- 
100 


F. L. Lucas, “Herman Melville,” The New Statesman, XVIII, 730-731 (April 1, 1922). 
* John Freeman, Herman Melville (New York, Macmillan, 1926). 
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vival interest” in England,?** but he was not speaking of the great 
Melville boom which is still going on in this country. The “new” 
Melville criticism, the reinterpretation of the character of Melville 
and of his work in the light of modern psychology and philosophy, 
is essentially an American phenomenon. 


IV 


The recent revival of interest in Melville has been attributed by 
some to “the spirit of the age.” This is undoubtedly true, but “spirit 
of the age” is a term difficult to define, and one that leaves the in- 
quirer groping for more ponderable reasons. Some have empha- 
sized the appeal of Melville’s boldness and expansiveness, which 
were the same qualities that attracted Professor MacMechan in 
1914. A more distinctive characteristic of the third decade of the 
twentieth century may be its devotion to psychological history, to 
“case histories” of spiritual struggle and conflict, to the spectacle 
of man against the world, to all evidences of psychological mal- 
adjustment: a devotion induced by the recent enthusiasm for 
psychology as well as by the post-war psychosis of futility, of futility 
and defiance. 

Mather’s importance as a critic of Melville arises from the 
fact that he was one of the first to see clearly Melville’s personal 
struggle with a perspective on the Victorian age. The point of view 
was elaborated by Professor Weaver in his biography: “Indeed, Mel- 
ville’s complete works, in their final analysis, are a long effort to- 
wards the creation of one of the most complex, and massive, and 
original characters in literature: the character known in life as 
Herman Melville.”** This sentence, indeed, sounds the keynote 
of the new criticism. For what that “Herman Melville” character 
is which has been discovered by recent critics, and its meaning to 
modern life, one must go to the works and the biographies. The 
important point is that the new interest in Melville is not so much 
belletristic as biographical, and it is the biographical interest that is 
responsible for the gradual reclamation of the literary “failures.” 
The unpopular works, even Pierre and The Confidence Man and 


™* Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, Macmillan, 1921), pp. 75-76. 
™ Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic (New York, Doran, 1921). 
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Clarel, have been brilliantly gilded and festooned and illuminated 
with modern effects, and so rescued from the limbo. 

The biographical enthusiasm reached its climax in D. H. Law- 
rence’s Studies in Classic American Literature (1922), Carl Van 
Vechten’s essay in The Double Dealer (January, 1922), and espe- 
cially, in Lewis Mumford’s Herman Melville (1929). Van Vech- 
ten clearly revealed the attitude of this group of critics: 


In spite of all the detractors, I think . . . the day may come when there 
will be those who will prefer the later Melville just as there are those 
who prefer the later James, those who will care more for the metaphysical, 
and at the same time more self-revealing works, than for the less subtle 
and more straightforward tales.** 


The excitement over Melville as a man may be held responsible 
for the sometimes excessive praise of his writing, for the elabora- 
tion of awful but often improbable “hidden meanings,”** and for 
the amusing contradictory opinions among enthusiastic critics. To 
Lewis Mumford, for instance, Melville is always a conscious art- 
ist; to Van Wyck Brooks he is an unconscious artist.2*7 To M. 
Josephson, Melville is an “escape” writer;?* to Mumford he is a 


realist in the deepest sense.”® Other examples may be found in the 
criticism of the last ten years, but these will suffice to show the 
lack of agreement on the more strictly literary aspects of Melville’s 
work. 


In spite of the enthusiasm of the Melville boom, there has been, 


and there still is, a strong dissenting opinion. Pierre, it seems, is as 
difficult to read as ever. Here again there seems to be a difference 


™ Carl Van Vechten, “The Later Work of Herman Melville,” The Double-Dealer, Il, 12 
(January, 1922). 

* Cf. D. H. Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature (New York, Seltzer, 
1923). 

Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, Harcourt, 1929). 

W. S. Gleim, “A Theory of Moby Dick,” The New England Quarterly, ll, 402-419 (July, 
1929). 

™ Lewis Mumford, “The Significance of Herman Melville,” The New Republic, 
LVI, 212-214 (October 10, 1928). 

* Van Wyck Brooks, Emerson and Others (New York, 1927), p. 181. 

*M. Josephson, “Transfiguration of Herman Melville,” The Outlook, CL, 809 (Sep- 
tember 19, 1928). 

* Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), pp. 228 and 195. 
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between English and American criticism, the conservative Ameri- 
can critics being suspicious of blurb and exaggeration, and the Eng- 
lish being unwilling to evaluate Melville on other grounds than 
those of intrinsic literary merit. A reviewer in The Freeman (Octo- 
ber 26, 1921) expressed the cynical American point of view: 

Well it was only a question of time: sooner or later the darkness that 
surrounds this extraordinary man was certain to yield before our indefat- 
igable national appetite for investigation and research. Next year Mel- 
ville will have been forgotten again. . . . But for the next six months 
there is to be a Melville boom. Ishmael is to emerge at last: he is to 
have his little hour. And there will be a few hundred or a few dozen 
readers, moreover, who, discovering him for the first time in this lime- 
light, will seize upon his gift as a permanent possession.*® 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., commenting on Lewis Mumford’s biog- 
raphy, said: “Indeed there is some exaggeration in the general en- 
visagement of Herman Melville as a Prometheus too lonely even 
to attract the vultures.”** Professor Weaver limits Melville’s claim 
to fame to three exploits: the literary discovery of the South Seas; 
the creation, with Dana, of a new world of literature of the sailor; 
and Moby Dick, which reveals a great imagination.** But Professor 
Weaver seems to be doubtful, as he revealed in private conversa- 
tion, of Melville’s claim as a literary artist. 

It ought to be remembered that the epic hero, the “Herman Mel- 
ville” of the modern critics, is an American created by Americans. 
Differences in national psychology may account for the failure of 
the English to catch the spark of enthusiasm for this figure. Much 
of the English criticism has been, therefore, literary and conservative. 
Michael Sadleir said in 1922: “Apart from Moby Dick, the neo- 
Melvillian has little beyond patronizing approval for the books of 
his hero.” Even Moby Dick was over-praised: 

In some degree the worship of Moby Dick and the comparative neglect 
of the other work are inevitable corollaries to the Melville boom at its 
present stage. During the first period of any new zsthetic wonder, the 
peculiar transcends the normal in the imagination of disciples. . . . In 
“A Reviewer’s Notebook,” The Freeman, IV, 166-167 (October 26, 1921). 
™ Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., “Herman Melville,” The Saturday Review of Literature, V, 


945-946 (April 27, 1929). 
* Raymond M. Weaver, “Herman Melville,” The Bookman, LIV, 323 (December, 1921). 
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years to come, when the glamour of oddity has paled a little, it will be 
admitted that the book labours under a sad weight of intolerable pro- 
lixity.** 


Probably the most sober appraisal of Melville’s work has come from 
an Englishman, H. P. Marshall. Moby Dick is in a class by itself. 
Redburn, Typee, Omoo, and some of the Piazza Tales deserve to 
be read for their style as well as their matter. Badly written but in- 
teresting, Mardi and Pierre are books that publishers would call 
“human documents.” But Israel Potter has only moments, White 
Jacket is ordinary, and The Confidence Man is “extremely dull and 
monstrously constructed.”** 


VI 


One may suspect that the Melville culte is not so large as the 
mass of recent notices of Melville would seem to indicate. It may 
be limited, indeed, to those who find in the “Herman Melville” of 
the recent biographies a kindred spirit, or a life which embodies 
their own psychological conflicts. The whole subject of Melville’s 
reputation is extremely interesting because it has unusually sharp 
contrasts and because it permits us to see the complicated process 


of literary apotheosis going on all around us at the present moment. 
Perhaps the “spirit of the age” will soon become sufficiently cor- 
poreal to enable us to see why there has been such a strong Melville 
revival in this generation. Although Herman Melville has a throne 
in our literary Valhalla, it may perhaps be seen, after the rosy clouds 
have rolled away from the pedestal, that he is balanced precariously 
on a chair with a single leg, and that made of whale-bone, like the 
leg of Captain Ahab. 

* Michael Sadleir, Excursions in Victorian Bibliography (London, Chaundy & Cox, 
“Herman Melville,” The London Mercury, XI, 58-59 (November, 
1924). 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FALSTAFF AND SIMMS'S PORGY 


HAMPTON M. JARRELL 
Duke University 


F THE many characters created by William Gilmore Simms, 

Lieutenant (later Captain) Porgy, the fat and philosophic 
partisan under Marion, was the author’s favorite. Porgy appears 
in all of Simms’s Revolutionary romances’ except The Scout; and, 
without being essential to any of the plots, he and his immediate 
followers usually hold the center of the stage when the scene is laid 
in the camp of Marion. He is, besides, the central figure of the 
narrative in Woodcraft, a tale of the times immediately following 
the Revolution. The character of Porgy is definitely conceived and 
consistently portrayed throughout the books in which he appears. 
It is clear that he has many characteristics in common with Shake- 
speare’s fat knight, Falstaff; just as certainly, however, he lacks 
many of the qualities that belong to that “reverend Vice” and has 
some that do not. The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
or not Simms based Porgy on Falstaff, and if he did so, the sig- 
nificance of the changes that he made in the character. 


I 


Professor Trent in his life of Simms has the following to say on 
the subject: 


None of the characters [in The Partisan] can be called fascinating 
unless it be Lieutenant Porgy, whom most critics, including Poe, have 
regarded as a vulgar copy of Falstaff. To this verdict I do not subscribe. 
Simms said that Porgy was a transcript from real life, and I have it on 
good authority that he intended Porgy to be a reproduction of himself 
in certain moods.” 

Professor Trent’s judgment on this subject deserves careful con- 
sideration, but for an author to put himself into a favorite character 
is sufficiently common to require only little comment. It is true that 

*Simms’s Revolutionary romances are The Partisan (1835); Mellichampe (1836); The 
Kinsmen (1841), afterwards known as The Scout; Katharine Walton (1851); The Forayers 


(1855); and Eutaw (1856). 
* W. P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms, p. 109. 
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Porgy in certain moods is very much like Simms in certain moods;* 
or, as Professor Parrington puts it, “Simms delighted in Porgy be- 
cause he was himself something of a Porgy.”* The robustious streak 
in the author’s nature would make him portray his character with 
a great deal of sympathy; but the similarity between Simms and 
Porsy is scarcely sufficient to offset the possibility of another model 
for Marion’s fat lieutenant. 

I have not been able to find a comparison by Poe of Porgy and 
Falstaff. In his review of The Partisan, however, Poe does have the 
following: “Porgy is a back woods imitation of Sir Somebody 
Guloseton, the epicure, in one of the Pelham novels.”* This judg- 
ment of Poe seems to me to be correct as far as it goes. From Bulwer- 
Lytton’s character Simms might well have got Porgy’s philosophy 
of food and his habit of using the noble art of cooking and eating as 
material for his conversation and for his figures of speech. Except 
in this matter of food, however, Porgy’s nature is very different from 
that of Guloseton. 

Professor Parrington, in his excellent estimate of Simms in Main 
Currents in American Thought, also has something to say on the 
subject of Porgy and Falstaff. 


The Elizabethan influence [on Simms] comes out strikingly in the 
character of Lieutenant Porgy, the spoilt child of his imagination, who 
runs through the Revolutionary romances as a sort of comic chorus. 
Despite Professor Trent’s opinion to the contrary, Porgy is a South Caro- 
lina Falstaff, quite evidently done with a close eye to the original. He 
is a very mountain of a fellow, with huge paunch and spindling shanks 


* One gets some idea of the Porgy in Simms from a story told by Trent, op. cit., p. 237: 

“. . . Simms prided himself on his gastronomic attainments, and in the person of Lieu- 
tenant Porgy once allowed himself to grow eloquent over the delicacy of a stew made of 
alligator terrapins. But there were some heretics in ‘the club’ who did not believe that 
Simms had ever eaten an alligator terrapin, and they determined to try him on the dish . 
for which he had given so elaborate a receipt. They procured one of the monsters after 
some delay and trouble, and, having arranged for the proper making of the stew, invited 
Simms to supper. The veteran came, and was bountifully helped to his favorite dish. At 
the very first mouthful he made a wry face, and exclaimed: ‘For heaven’s sake, boys, where 
did you get this rancid stuff?’ ‘That is alligator terrapin, stewed a la Porgy, Mr. Simms,’ 
was the reply. ‘Ah,’ said the discomfited romancer, ‘you must have made some mistake 
with the receipt’.” 

*V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, I, 132. 

*I have examined the Virginia and the Stedman-Woodberry editions of Poe's works. 

* Poe, Works, Virginia Edition, VIII, 151. 
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from too much sitting at the table and in the saddle—the most amusing 
and substantial comic character in our early fiction." 


Parrington continnes with a sprightly and accurate analysis of the 
character of Porgy, giving many characteristics that belong to Fal- 
staff and many that do not. He, too, fails to give any real evidence 
in regard to the question of Porgy and Falstaff. 


II 


In attempting to decide this question, we must first determine 
exactly what we mean when we say that Porgy is a copy of Fal- 
staff or that he is a South Carolina Falstaff. We find a similar 
situation explained by Browning, who in his letter to A. B. Grosart 
in respect to “The Lost Leader” said that he used Wordsworth “as 
a sort of painter’s model; one from which this or the other par- 
ticular feature may be selected and turned to account.” In this 
study I shall try to show that Simms used Falstaff as a “sort of 
painter’s model” and that he selected those characteristics that were 
consistent, in his opinion, with a man’s being a South Carolina gen- 
tleman. I shall seek, further, to show that Simms’s preconceived 
notion of a gentleman was detrimental to his portrayal of Porgy, 
and that this notion is a prime cause of weakness in Simms’s poor- 
est creations, his gentlemen. 

Simms was a student and admirer of Shakespeare; he wrote ar- 
ticles for the magazines on the dramatist, edited A Supplement to the 
Plays of William Shakespeare, and even annotated some of his 
plays.* Furthermore, quotations from Shakespeare’s plays are freely 
used by Simms as chapter headings;* and quotations and echoes 
from them are found throughout Simms’s work.*® These facts make 
it not at all surprising that Simms should use Shakespeare’s greatest 
comic character as a model for his own. One more observation 
exhausts the demonstrable facts in regard to this question. When 
Porgy first appears, the author says of him, “He rather amused 
himself with a hobby when he made food his topic, as Falstaff dis- 

*V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, ll, 131. 

*W. P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms, pp. 135, 310. 

a W. Whaley, “A Note on Simms'’s Novels,” American Literature, II, 173-174 (May, 
1930) 


* The influence of Shakespeare on Simms's style has not been sufficiently studied. Par- 
rington mentions it in the work cited above. 
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coursed of his own cowardice without feeling it.”** Later, Porgy 
said that on capturing an unresisting rear-guard he felt like the 
fat knight of Eastcheap when he captured Sir Coleville of the Dale.’? 
Thus far we can safely conclude that Simms was familiar with 
Shakespeare’s plays and that, to say the least, he had Falstaff in 
mind in connection with Porgy. 

Leaving solid facts for the less certain ground of conjecture, we 
notice that Porgy and his companions, like Falstaff and his in the 
two parts of Henry the Fourth, are used to give comic relief amid 
scenes of war and that they have little connection with the plots of 
the romances except as friends of the protagonists. Furthermore, 
we find this parallel sustained by the fact that after the war Porgy, 
confident in his powers as a lover, courts two middle-aged widows 
at the same time and is made to feel a bit ridiculous by both, all in 
a manner that is distinctly reminiscent of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

All these observations make it possible, even probable, that 
Simms had Falstaff in mind when he created Porgy. That the two 
characters closely resemble each other in many respects and that 
their differences can be explained, I shall show later. Here I shall 
give some further indications that the similarities between the two 
characters are the result of conscious imitation. 

In the first part of Henry the Fourth (Act II, Scene iv) occurs 
the following passage: 

Falstaff. Give me a cup of sack; I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou drunkest last. 

Falstaff. All’s one for that. [He drinks.] 


A scene between Porgy and his friend, Lance Frampton, is similar: 


“But if it be a draught of care, lieutenant,” said Lance archly, taking 
up the cup, and moving toward the branch, “why do you drink it so 
often?” 

“So often! When I pray you, have I drank of it before, to-day?” 

“Only three miles back, at the Green Branch.” 

“Oh! I drank three miles back, at the Green Branch, did I? Well, 
it was the cup of Lethe to me, since I certainly forgot all about it.” 


* Simms, The Partisan, Chapter X. 
* Simms, Eutaw, Chapter XXVIII. 
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“There couldn’t have been much bitterness in the draught, lieutenant, 
or the taste would still be in your mouth. But have you forgotten the 
other cupful at Swan’s Meadows, about nine miles back?” 

“Do you call that a draught, you ape of manhood, when you knew 
that the Jamaica was just employed to precipitate the cursed clayey sed- 
iment of that vile mill-pond water. . . .”** 


Simms here seems to have made use of an incident from Shake- 
speare’s play. 

In Falstaff’s famous soliloquy on strong drink in the second 
part of Henry the Fourth (Act IV, Scene iii) he says that strong 
drink is necessary to courage, and ends, “If I had a thousand sons, 
the first humane principle I would teach them should be, to forswear 
thin potations and to addict themselves to sack—” Similarly, we 
find Porgy saying: 

“Ah! they never got such liquor on Olympus. Their nectar was a 
poor wishy-washy sort of stuff. . . . Drinking whiskey or Jamaica, Nero 
might have been a fool, a wretch, a murderer . . . might have committed 
any crime, but cowardice! Whiskey or Jamaica might have saved Rome 
from Gaul and Vandal. The Barbarians, be sure, drank the most potent 
beverages. . . .” 

“Ah! say nothing of our progeny. Do not build upon the degenerates. 
It may be that the milksops will fancy it bad taste, nay, even immoral, 
on the part of their ancestors, to have swallowed Jamaica or whiskey at 


It is perhaps significant that both disquisitions begin with noting 
the effect of strong drink on courage and end with remarks on the 
future. Falstaff’s saying what he would have his sons do ‘might 
well have reminded Simms of what the sons of Porgy’s generation 
had done. 

There are, of course, many possible sources for casuistry and Eu- 
phuism besides Falstaff, but in the case of Porgy I believe that Fal- 
staff is the most logical source for both. As for casuistry, Falstaff’s 
defense of purse taking, “. . . “tis no sin for a man to labor in his 
vocation,”*® is typical of him. Porgy frequently shows the same 

* Simms, Katherine Walton, Chapter XXXIX. 


* Simms, The Forayers, Chapter XLV. 
* Shakespeare, Henry the Fourth, Part One, I, ii. 
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kind of reasoning; for example, his remarks when he learns that 
his commander “don’t care for all the terrapin in the swamp”: 


“Then no good can come of him; he’s an infidel. I would not march 
with him for the world. Don’t believe in terrapin! A man ought to 
believe in all that’s good; and there’s nothing so good as a terrapin.”*® 


As for Euphuism, it is Porgy’s regular way of expressing himself. 
I give two examples from Porgy’s speech to illustrate: 


“. . . for though a man’s teeth are prime agents and work resolutely 
enough for his belly, yet it is scarcely the part of good manners to throw 
one’s belly continually into one’s teeth.”!7 

“. « . to be made the fruit of the tree against the nature of the tree— 
to be hitched into cross-grained timbers against the grain—to die the 
death of a dog after living the life of a man. . . .”1® 


These examples of Porgy’s speech remind one of that of his more 
famous prototype. 

A matter of influence, of course, is very difficult to prove, but it 
seems to me that we are safe in saying that Simms did use Falstaff 
as a “sort of painter’s model.” 


Ill 


If this conclusion in regard to Falstaff and Porgy is valid, in 
fashioning his character Simms had to reconcile two contradictory 
facts. On the one hand, Falstaff, however lovable, was undoubtedly 
a rogue; on the other hand, a South Carolina gentleman, in Simms’s 
opinion, could not be a rogue and remain a gentleman. It is in- 
teresting to follow Simms’s method of solving his problem. Those- 
characteristics of Falstaff that would become a South Carolina gen- 
tleman he used freely; others not so fitting he modified; still others, 
like an unchivalric attitude towards women, he omitted entirely. 
In addition, he gave Porgy all the qualities necessary to the Southern 
gentleman. It is perhaps unfortunate but certainly true that the 
rogue in literature has a certain charm that the spotless hero can 
never have. Simms was attempting to capture the roguish charm 
of Falstaff, but he could never quite reconcile himself to the roguery. 

* Simms, The Partisan, Chapter XXXII. 


Ibid., Chapter XXXVIII. 
* Simms, Katherine Walton, Chapter XV. 
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The result is that while Porgy is much more interesting than most 
of Simms’s gentlemen, he would have a better right to fame if he 
were less admirable. 

As I have said, certain characteristics of Falstaff were not out 
of place in a South Carolina gentleman. The most outstanding of 
these, of course, was a tremendous belly. Simms makes much of 
this in Porgy, and Porgy himself constantly refers to it, though, like 
Falstaff, he loses his temper if anyone else has too much to say on 
the subject. Another characteristic of Falstaff was his constant 
attention to the bottle. This, too, was not unbecoming in an eight- 
eenth-century gentleman, and Simms uses it to the fullest possible 
extent in Porgy, who seldoms appears without his Jamaica but who, 
in spite of all his expressed love for drinking, never appears drunk. 
Porgy, too, has Falstaff’s love for laughter and talk, for witty persi- 
flage and well-turned phrases, and his habit of badgering his follow- 
ers. Porgy is most appealing in so far as he is most like his prototype. 

Throughout the scenes in which Porgy appears, however, one 
is aware that Simms is unwilling to let his character say or do 
anything that might be held against him. Falstaff, for instance, 
steals without compunction whenever he gets a good chance; but 
when Porgy appropriates a soldier’s blanket for the night, he in- 
structs his servant to return it in the morning and to carry “a sup of 
Jamaica” with it.’® Simms is not even content to let his favorite jest 
‘without restraint; and when he fears that the reader may be taking 
Porgy too lightly, he corrects the impression: 


If we have said or shown anything calculated to lessen his [Porgy’s] 
dignity in the eyes of any of our readers, remorse must follow. Porgy 
might play the buffoon, if he pleased; but in the mean time, let it be 
understood, that he was born to wealth, and had received the education 
of a gentleman.”° 


Simms, it seems, thought that the fact that a man “was born to 
wealth, and had received the education of a gentleman,” was suf_i- 
cient proof of his dignity. It is this middle-class conception of a gen- 
tleman that hampers him most in portraying a character of that class. 

Many characteristics of Falstaff, as I have said, could not even 


* Simms, The Partisan, Chapter XXXVIII. 
Tbid., Chapter XXXII. 
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be whittled down to suit Simms’s requirements for his character. 
Simms did not consider the fat knight a coward,”* but, then, Fal- 
staff was certainly no model of heroism and frequently let himself 
appear a coward. Porgy, on the other hand, is always represented 
as a brave and efficient officer, remarkably active for a man of his 
bulk. Falstaff was a habitual liar, but Porgy never tells a lie ex- 
cept in a joke. Falstaff cheated Dame Quickly unmercifully, but 
Porgy is chivalry itself in his relations with women, high and low. 
Falstaff was an adept at graft, but Porgy serves for love of his coun- 
try, without pay and without expectation of reward. Simms is con- 
sistently unwilling to let his favorite do or be anything that does 
not fit his ideal of a South Carolina gentleman. 

So far we have seen Porgy as a sort of censored Falstaff, but 
he is more than that. Not content with strictly limiting the par- 
tisan’s vices, Simms gives him all the virtues that the Southern gen- 
tleman ought to have. Porgy is generous to prodigality, not only 
with his friends but even with Dr. Oakenburg, whom he dislikes. 
We find him sharing the last drink of his beloved Jamaica with his 
slave when there is little prospect of more strong drink being se- 
cured.?* He is hot-tempered by nature, but does not take offense 
even when called “Porpoise” because he realizes that no offense is 
meant.** He is well read, and is intelligent in his criticism of the 
ballads of his friend Dennison.** His philosophy enables him to ad- 
just himself to every situation while his ingenuity enables him to 
make the best of it. He is kind to his slaves and is, of course, loved 
by them. He is, in fact, entirely too good for a character whose 
chief charm is picaresque. 

IV 

From this study of Porgy the following conclusions stand out 
clear: Simms did not allow himself perfect freedom in character- 
izing Porgy. The reason for his restraint was his notion of what 
a South Carolina gentleman must be. This restraint weakens the 
character of Porgy, whose chief charm is picaresque. 

In our trying to understand Simms’s other gentlemen, most of 
whom are wooden, these conclusions are helpful. The trouble is 
not that Simms lacked the ability to portray character well. His 


™ Ibid., Chapter X, quoted above. ™ Simms, Woodcraft, Chapter XVUI. 
* Simms, Eutaw, Chapter XXVIII. 
* Simms, Katherine Walton, Chapter XVIII. 
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romances are full of interesting and well-drawn figures. From the 
Revolutionary romances alone one remembers Goggle, Thumb- 
screw, Supple Jack Bannister, Pete Blodget and his mother, Ballou, 
*Bram, Hellfire Dick, and others; and one realizes that all of them 
are poor whites or negroes and that no more than two or three gen- 
tlemen or ladies remain in his mind as individuals. Simms has 
given us splendid scouts, “swamp suckers,” “Florida refugees,” squat- 
ters, and slaves. They have talked in a convincingly homely idiom, 
and we feel that we know how they thought, what they did, and how 
they were affected by the circumstances of the story. At the same 
time automata called gentlemen have done what the plot required 
and have spoken their inflated lines. 

Simms’s low-life characters, then, are much better done than 
his gentlemen,” and there must be a reason for the difference. This 
study shows that Simms’s middle-class conception of a gentleman 
had a detrimental effect on his characterization of Porgy. This 
same middle-class conception, dominating the portrayal of most of 
Simms’s gentlemen, explains, partly at least, his lack of success with 
such characters. 


™ Cf. Parrington, op. cit., p. 128: 
“He [Simms] is at ease only out of doors. . .. When he enters the drawing-room his 


stilted language betrays his lack of ease. . . . 
“Simms dearly loved a rogue, and the more picturesque the latter’s knavery the more 


he loved him. A gentleman villain turns to a thing of wood in his hands, but a low-born 
rascal he creates out of living flesh and blood.” 
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1848. Theodore A. Zunder (Hunter). 
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interaction of climate on character; (2) the notion of exhaustless 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[FranKLin, Benjamin] Adams, R. G. “And Sold by Messrs. Franklin and 
Hall.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LV, 24-31 (Jan., 1931). 

An account of a recently discovered Franklin item, An Historical 
Account of Earthquakes, 1761. 

Anonymous. “Poem on the Death of Franklin.” Proc. N. ]. Hist. Soc., 
XV, 109 (Jan., 1930). 

Eddy, G. S. “Account Book of Benjamin Franklin Kept by Him during 
His First Mission to England as Provincial Agent, 1757-1762.” Penna. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LV, 97-133 (Apr., 1931). 

A hitherto unpublished Franklin item. 

Eddy, G.S. “A Work Book of the Printing House of Benjamin Franklin 
and David Hall, 1759-1766.” N.Y. Pub. Lib. Bulletin, XXXIV, 575-589 
(Aug., 1930). 

A discussion of the manuscript “Work-Book No. 2,” showing the 
business relations of Franklin and Hall. 

Fay, B. “Le Triomphe de Franklin en France.” Rev. de Paris for Feb. 
15, 1931, pp. 872-896. 

[Wiu1ams, Rocer] Ernst, J. “Roger Williams and the English Revolu- 
tion.” R. I. Hist. Soc. Coll., XXIV, 1-58 (Jan., 1931). 

The influence of Williams in England is discussed. 

| Miscettangous] Hawley, H. L. “Puritan Literature.” Historical Out- 
look, XXI, 369-372 (Dec., 1930). 

Pew, W.A. “The Spirit of Puritanism.” Hist. Coll. of the Essex Institute, 
LXVII, 137-144 (Apr., 1931). 


II. 1800-1870 
[Aucorr, A. B.] Gohdes, C. “Alcott’s ‘Conversation’ on the Transcenden- 
tal Club and The Dial.” Am. Lit., Ill, 14-27 (Mar., 1931). 
Alcott’s remarks are reprinted from The Commonwealth (Boston) 
for Apr. 24, 1863. 
Warren, A. “The Orphic Sage: Bronson Alcott.” Am. Lit., Ill, 3-13 
(Mar., 1931). 
Alcott’s doctrines are set forth. 
[Bryant, W. C.] McDowell, T. “Cullen Bryant Prepares for College.” 
South Atlantic Quart., XXX, 125-133 (Apr., 1931). 
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{Cuanninc, Dr. W. E.] Peabody, F.G. “The Humanism of William El- 
lery Channing.” Christian Register, CIX, 407-409 (May 15, 1930). 

{Coorsr, J. F.] Spiller, R. E. “Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette: The 
Finance Controversy of 1831-1832.” Am. Lit., Ill, 28-44 (Mar., 1931). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Pettigrew, R.C. “Emerson and Milton.” Am. 
IIT, 45-59 (Mar., 1931). 

“Emerson’s criticism of Milton . . . tends to emphasize unduly the 
ethical and didactic excellences in Milton.” 

Thorp, W. “Emerson on Tour.” Quart. Jour. of Speech, XVI, 19-34 
(Feb., 1930). 

{Hawrnorne, Natuanret] Brown, E. K. “Hawthorne, Melville, and 
‘Ethan Brand.’” Am. Lit., Ill, 72-75 (Mar., 1931). 

There is no evidence for the legend that in “Ethan Brand” Haw- 
thorne portrayed Melville. 

Chandler, E. L. “Hawthorne’s Spectator.” N. Eng. Quart., IV, 289-330 
(Apr., 1931). 

A reproduction of the weekly newspaper which Hawthorne edited 
in his youth, with an introduction and explanatory footnotes. 

[Invinc, Wastncton] Langfield, W. R. “The Poems of Washington 
Irving.” N.Y. Pub. Lib. Bulletin, XXXIV, 763-799 (Nov., 1930). 

Poems by Irving which have never before been printed as a col- 
lection. 

[Lincoin, AsraHaM] Berry, M. F. “Lincoln—the Speaker.” Quart. Jour. 
of Speech, XVII, 25-40 and 177-190 (Feb. and Apr., 1931). 

A study of Lincoln’s art as a public speaker, with contemporary and 
recent critical appreciations. 

Hubbell, J. B. “Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address.” Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVI, 550-552 (Apr., 1931). 

Lincoln’s concluding paragraph, based upon one written by W. H. 
Seward, recalls, in subject matter and phraseology, the final portion of 
No. 14 of The Federalist. 

Whitcomb, P. S. “Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Address.’” Tyler's Quart. Hist. 
and Gen. Mag., XII, 221-235 (Apr., 1931). 

[Lowe1t, J. R.] Winterich, J.T. “Romantic Stories of Books, Second Se- 
ries: The Biglow Papers.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 1605-1610 (Mar. 
21, 1931). 

[Payne, J. H.] Morris, M. “Mary Shelley and John Howard Payne.” 
London Mercury, XXII, 443-450 (Sept., 1930). 

{ THoreav, H. D.] Hinckley, E. B. “Thoreau and Beston: Two Observers 
of Cape Cod.” N. Eng. Quart., IV, 216-229 (Apr., 1931). 
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Thoreau’s “contacts with Cape Cod . . . casual, transient, and super- 
ficial,” contrasted with those of Henry Beston, who lived on the Cape. 
{Wurrrier, J. G.] Initials H. S. T. “John Greenleaf Whittier Man- 
uscripts: The Oak Knoll Collection.” Hist. Coll. of the Essex Institute, 
LXVII, 113-118 (Apr., 1931). 

A description of some of the numerous items in the Oak Knoll col- 
lection of Whittier manuscripts, which contains upwards of 800 letters 
addressed to the poet by literary men and admirers. The Essex Insti- 
tute, into whose custody the collection has come, is preparing a suitable 
classification of the material. 

{MisceLLangous] Benson, A. B. “Fredrika Bremer’s Unpublished Letters 
to the Downings.” Scandinavian Studies, XI, 1-10, 39-53, 71-78, 109-124, 
149-172 (Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 1930, and Feb., 1931). 

The majority of these letters were written in America between 
1848 and 1856. The publication is to be continued. Fredrika Bremer 
was a Swedish novelist and feminist who met most of the eminent 
American literati. 

Colomb, R. W. “Dufour’s Local Sketches, 1847.” Louisiana Hist. Quart., 
XIV, 208-234 (Apr., 1931). 

A translation, with head-notes, of a series of sketches of prominent 
men that appeared in the Courrier de la Louisiane, a New Orleans 
periodical. 

Folsom, J. F. “Alexander Wilson as a Bloomfield Schoolmaster.” Proc. 
N. ]. Hist. Soc., XV, 199-210 (Apr., 1930). 

An account of the letters and poems inspired by the schoolmaster- 
ornithologist’s nine months’ residence in Bloomfield, N. J., 1801. 

Jenks, W. L. “Calendar of Michigan Copyrights.” Mich. History Mag., 
XIV, 311-313, 150-155; and XV, 126-129 (Spring and Winter, 1930; 
and Winter, 1931). 

The copyrights are largely of the years 1869 and 1870. 

Hunt, W.S. “The American Dickens.” Proc. N. ]. Hist. Soc., XV, 446 
(Oct., 1930). 

An account of the life of Theodore Winthrop and an estimate of his 
novels, essays, stories, and poems. 

Landrum, G. W. “Notes on the Reading of the Old South.” Am. Lit., 
III, 60-71 (Mar., 1931). 

The “scantiness of books in the South and the consequent lack of 
reading have been over-emphasized.” 

Shanks, C. L. “The Biblical Anti-Slavery Argument of the Decade 1830- 
1840.” Jour. of Negro Hist., XVI, 132-157 (Apr., 1931). 
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A study.of the use of the Bible made by both pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery factions. 
Stolberg-Wernigerode, O. “Unbekannte Gesprache mit Bismarck.” 
Suddeutsche Monatschrift, XXVII, 299-324. 
Conversations with the historians Motley and Bancroft. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Brerce, Amsrose] McWilliams, C. “The Mystery of Ambrose Bierce.” 
Am. Mercury, XXII, 330-337. 

Bierce, perhaps, lost his life at Ojinaga, Mexico, to which place he 
went on December 16, 1913. All communication with his secretary 
ceased on that date. 

[James, Henry] McCarthy. “The World of Henry James.” Living Age, 
CCCXXXIX, 491-498 (Jan., 1931). 

Henry James created a world that would enable him to investigate 

people, particularly their emotions and their relations with each other. 
[Hearn, Larcapio] Beck, E. C. “Letters of Lafcadio Hearn to His 
Brother.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XX, 287-292 (Apr., 1931). 

Two letters, one dated January 16, 1890, containing a wealth of 
biographical material. 

[Howetts, W. D.] Starke, A. H. “William Dean Howells and Sidney 
Lanier.” Am. Lit., Ill, 79-82 (Mar., 1931). 

Howells rejected several of Lanier’s poems which were offered to 
The Atlantic Monthly and did not mention the poet in any of his pub- 
lished writings or in his published correspondence. 

[Lanter, Sipnzy | See item above. 
[Mitrer, Joaquin] Lorch, F.W. “A Note on Joaquin Miller.” Am. Lit., 
III, 75-78 (Mar., 1931). 

The poet’s middle name was Hiner. 

[Moopy, W. V.] Lovett, R. M. “Memories of William Vaughn Moody.” 
Atlantic Monthly, CXLVII, 385-393 (Mar., 1931). 

Moody’s undergraduate days at Harvard and first years of teaching 
at Chicago, described by a colleague and intimate friend. 

{Sm, E. R.] Arvin, N. “The Failure of E. R. Sill.” Bookman, LXXIl, 


581-589 (Feb., 1931). 
IV. 1900-1931 
Anderson, Sherwood. “The Country Weekly.” Forum, LXXXV, 208- 


213 (Apr., 1931). 
Concerning the opportunities connected with the editing of a coun- 
try weekly. 
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[Casext, J. B.] Hatcher, H. “On Not Having Read James Branch Cabell.” 
Bookman, LXXII, 597-599 (Feb., 1931). 

[Frost, Roserr] Aykroyed, G.O. “The Classical in Robert Frost.” Poet 
Lore, XL, 610-614 (Winter, 1929). 

Frost, because of his effort to interpret American culture through 
American expression, abjures classical allusion almost entirely. 

Wilson, J. S. “Robert Frost: American Poet.” Va. Quart. Rev., VII, 316- 
320 (Apr., 1931). 

A critique of Frost’s Collected Poems, which holds this volume to be 
the richest produced in America since Poe’s 1845 volume. 

[Grascow, Exten] Parker, W. R. “Ellen Glasgow: A Gentle Rebel.” 
Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XX, 187-194 (March, 1931). 

[Gumey, Loutse I.] Donelin, M. C. “Louise Imogen Guiney.” Journal 
Am. Irish Hist. Soc., XXVIII, 107-111. 

[Hawrnorne, Juian] Stevenson, L. “The Dean of American Letters.” 
Bookman, LXXIII, 164-172 (Apr., 1931). 

Julian Hawthorne is regarded as the “Dean.” 

[Lewis, Sinctair] Anonymous. Newspaper comments on the Dreiser- 
Lewis quarrel. Lit. Dig., CTX, 15-16 (Apr., 1931). 

Binsse, H. L. and Trounstine, J. J. “Europe Looks at Sinclair Lewis.” 
Bookman, LXXH, 453-457 (Jan., 1931). 

“A theory to account for Lewis’s enormous reputation abroad 
among both general readers and national academies.” 

Hiilsenbeck, R. “Sinclair Lewis.” Living Age, CCCXXXIX, 479-482 
(Jan., 1931). 

Translated from the Literarische Welt. 

Karlfeldt, E. A. “Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
VII, 524-525 (Jan. 10, 1931). 

Translated from the Swedish by Naboth Hedin. 

[Pounp, Ezra] Taupin, R. “La Poésie d’Ezra Pound.” Rev. Anglo- 
Ameéricaine, VIII, 221-236 (Feb., 1931). 

[Srertinc, Georce] Johnson, M. “American First Editions: George 
Sterling (1869-1926).” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 2023-2024 (Apr. 18, 
1931). 

[Sucxow, Rutu] Frederick, J.T. “Ruth Suckow and the Middle Western 
Literary Movement.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XX, 1-8 (Jan., 1931). 

[Witper, THornton] Twitchett, E.G. “Mr. Thornton Wilder.” Lon- 
don Mercury, XXII, 32-39. 

[New Humanism] Bernbaum, E. “The Practical Results of the Human- 
istic Theories.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), XX, 103-109 (Feb., 1931). 
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[MiscetLanzous] Anonymous. “The School of Cruelty.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., VII, 609 (Feb. 21, 1931). 
On the “sadist strain” in contemporary American literature. 
Bushby, D. M. “Poets of Our Southern Frontier.” Overland Monthly, 
LXXXIX, 41-42, 58 (Feb., 1931). 
Robinson Jeffers discussed as the leading poet of the Southwest. 
Shipp, H. “America Contributes.” Eng. Rev., LII, 510-512 (Apr., 1931). 
Mentions American plays now running in London. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bevier, T. J. “American Use of the Subjunctive.” Am. Speech, VI, 207- 
215 (Feb., 1931). 

Carter, V. “University of Missouri Slang.” Am. Speech, VI, 203-206 
(Feb., 1931). 

Clough, W. O. “The Book Reviewer’s Vocabulary.” Am. Speech, VI, 
180-186 (Feb., 1931). 

Craigie, W. A. “An American Language.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VII, 614- 
615 (Feb. 21, 1931). 

Raises the question whether, strictly speaking, there is an American 
language. 

Craigie, W. A. “Collecting for the Historical Dictionary of American 
English.” Am. Speech, VI, 173-179 (Feb., 1931). 

Dewitt, M. E. “The National Art of Oral English and the American 
College.” Am. Speech, VI, 187-202 (Feb., 1931). 

Greet, W. C. “A Phonographic Expedition to Williamsburg, Virginia.” 
Am. Speech, V1, 161-172 (Feb., 1931). 

Holter, T. E. “Twenty Idioms Illustrating the Influence of Swedish on 
English.” Am. Speech, VI, 216-217 (Feb., 1931). 

Parler, M. C. “Word-List from Wedgefield, South Carolina.” Dialect 
Notes, VI, Part II, 79-85 (1930). 

Pendleton, P. E. “How the “Wood Hicks’ Speak: Some Observations 
Made in Upshur County, West Virginia.” Dialect Notes, V1, Part Il, 
86-89 (1930). 

Word-list of dialect of natives in the foothills of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
Dobie, C.C. “The First California Authors.” Bookman, LXXII, 590-596 
(Feb., 1931). 
“Mr. Dobie denies that California has brought forth any true 
regional literature.” 
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Forbes, C. “The St. Louis School of Thought: Part II.” Mo. Hist. Rev., 
XXV, 289-305 (Jan., 1931). 
This section deals with William Torrey Harris (1835-1909). 
Grattan, C. H. “Wanted: Unemployed Authors.” Bookman, LXXIII, 
48-55 (Mar., 1931). 
“The field of American letters presents many problems which have 
been ignored or unsatisfactorily handled. Mr. Grattan gives a 
number of informal suggestions for work which would be of great 
value to literary historians.” 
Johns, G. S. “Joseph Pulitzer: Part I.” Mo. Hist. Rev., XXV, 201-218 
(Jan., 1931). 
Karpinski, L. C. “Manuscript Maps of America in European Archives.” 
Mich. History Mag., XIV, 5-14 (Winter, 1930). 
Maps of America in European archives—where the originals and re- 
productions may be found. 
Kennedy, W. H. J. “Catholics in Massachusetts before 1750.” Cath. Hist. 
Rev., XVII, 10-28 (Apr., 1931). 
Puckett, N. N. “Religious Folk-Beliefs of Whites and Negroes.” Jour. of 
Negro Hist., XVI, 9-35 (Jan., 1931). 
Negro folk-beliefs, except, perhaps, those connected with religious 
dancing, are of European rather than African origin. 
Mendoza, A. “Some ‘Firsts’ of American Humor 1830-1875.” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CXIX, 1603-1605 (Mar. 21, 1931). 
Ranck, M. A. “Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism.” Chronicles of 
Okla., VIII, 378-388 and IX, 63-70 (Dec., 1930, and Mar., 1931). 
Clippings from Oklahoma papers of the nineties. 
Richardson, R. P. “The Rise and Fall of the Parliament of Religions at 
Greenacre.” Open Court, VI, 129-166 (Mar., 1931). 
Rourke, C. “Our Comic Heritage.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VII, 678-679 (Mar. 
21, 1931). 
Deals with native types and folk legends and modes of thought 
viewed as contributions to the literary and cultural heritage of America. 
Stace, Sister F. “Michigan’s Contribution to Literature.” Mich. History 
Mag., XIV, 226-232 (Spring, 1930). 
Tait, S. W. “The St. Louis Post Dispatch.” Am. Mercury, XXII, 403-412 
(Apr., 1931). 
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) Ota Lerrers or Henry Apams (1858-1891). Edited by Worthington Chaun- 
yj-20-3!  cey Ford. Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. $5.00. 

Surely the extraordinary record which the Adams family has made 
of itself, in letters, diaries, autobiographies, and lives of one Adams by 
another, is the chief of American chronicles; and the letters of Henry 
Adams constitute an important addition to the vast cycle. If they are 
inferior to the foremost portions of the record, such as John Quincy’s 
diary and the Education, they are second only to such major monuments 
and are rich in intrinsic interest. They supplement the Education, the 
autobiography of Charles Francis, Junior, and the Cycle of Adams Let- 
ters, and help carry the family annals, which come so close to being also 
national annals, from Revolutionary days well into the present era. 

The student of American history might well be advised to spend 
his days and nights with the Adamses, for apparently the tribe has been 
endowed with a quality of intelligence such that no Adams has ever 
being capable of writing a dull word. They may have been crabbed, 
crochety, misguided, or otherwise at fault, but their comment is always 
their own and incisive, never merely banal. And the rarity of such com- 
ment in our history is but too painfully evident. Henry Adams’s letters 
begin with him a twenty-year-old student in Germany in 1858; they take 
him to Washington during the critical winter between Lincoln’s election 
and inauguration, when Henry’s father was preserving the government by 
sheer delay; they take him to London during the years when his father 
was Minister to England; they bring him back to this country for his 
two years as a free-lance in Washington and his two years as professor and 
editor; they follow him after his marriage in 1872 through his long res- 
idence in Washington when he was writing his History and during his 
many wanderings to Europe, Japan, the South Seas, and round the globe, 
leaving him fiaally in Paris in 1891. The letters thus afford a con- 
temporary account of thirty-three eventful years. 

Probably the Letters will attract the most general interest for their por- 
traits and criticisms of famous men—of Seward: 

I sat and watched the old fellow with his big nose and his wire hair and grizzly eye- 


brows and miserable dress, and listened to him rolling out his grand, broad ideas that 
would inspire a cow to statesmanship if she understood our language. 
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Of the Stevensons: 


At last we came out on a clearing dotted with burned stumps exactly like a clearing in 
our backwoods. In the middle stood a two-story Irish shanty with steps outside to 
upper floor, and a galvanised iron roof. A pervasive atmosphere of dirt seemed to 
around it, and the squalor like a railroad navvy’s board hut. As we reached the 

a figure came out that I cannot do justice to. Imagine a man so thin and emaciated 

he looked like a bundle of sticks in a bag, with a head and eyes morbidly intelligent and 
restless. | He was costumed in a dirty striped cotton pyjamas, the baggy legs tucked into 
coarse knit woollen stockings, one of which was bright brown in color, the other a pur- 
plish dark tone. With him was a woman who retired for a moment into the house to 
reappear a moment afterwards, probably in some change of costume, but, as far as I could 
see, the change could have consisted only in putting shoes on her bare feet. She wore 
the usual missionary nightgown which was no cleaner than her husband's shirt and 
drawers, but she omitted the stockings. Her complexion and eyes were dark and strong, 
like a half-breed Mexican. 

But of greater consequence than such portrayals, caustic and vivid as they 
are, are the many glimpses which Adams gives behind the scenes into 
American history in the making, especially during the winter of 1860-61, 
and during his own active participation in the Reform Party after the 
Civil War. 

Still more important, however, is the new light which the Letters shed 
on Henry Adams himself—light which is doubly welcome because the 
author of the History and the Education is both an eminent writer and an 
enigma. Of his History he says: 

You find my last two volumes more critical—deliberately fault finding?—than the earlier 
ones. They were written chiefly within the last five or six years, and in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which the work was begun. I found it hard to pretend either 
sympathy or interest in my subject. If you compare the tone of my first volume—even 
toned down, as it is, from the original—with that of the ninth when it appears, you will 
feel that the light has gone out. I am not to blame. As long as I could make life work, 
I stood by it, and swore by it as though it was my God, as indeed it was. . . . 

Really I think I do not much care, for I feel that the history is not what I care now to 
write, or want to say, if I say anything. It belongs to the me of 1870; a strangely differ- 
ent being from the me of 1890. There are not nine pages in the nine volumes that now 
express anything of my interests or feelings; unless perhaps some of my disillusionments. 


The riddle of Henry Adams—of why a man so able should have 
proved relatively so ineffectual—may never be solved; but at least the ~ 
Letters do much to elucidate the Education. For one thing, they serve 
to remind the reader of that work that it was written by a bored and 
exacerbated old man, and that therefore, for all its pretense of imperson- 
ality, it is not a reliable nor wholly truthful record of a life. Its perspective 
and its coloring badly need correction. The Henry of the early letters, 
though the virus of self-distrust and doubt and irony is already present 
in him, is ambitious and hopeful of a public career such as befitted a 
member of his family. Furthermore, after his return from London in 
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1868, he went far towards making such a career for himself. It is 
obvious that he was not forced out of it, but abandoned it or drifted 
away from it of himself, whether because of lack of energy or hopelessness 
or circumstance or something else. The reader of the Education is nat- 
urally inclined to believe that the Gilded Age offered no opportunity or 
encouragement to such a career as Adams wished, nor is this view entirely 
false; but the Letters make plain that Henry achieved a degree of suc- 
cess and recognition more than sufficient to induce most young men to 
continue. Why did he give up? 

The letters indicate two, or perhaps three, turning points in his life. 
The first, and ultimately the gravest, was his abandonment of his work 
as publicist in Washington to become Professor of Medieval History at 
Harvard. To be sure, as editor of The North American Review he con- 
tinued his connection with the political reformers; but almost all his 
energies had to be given to study and teaching. It was the beginning of 
his transformation from man of affairs to historian—for him, a serious 
mistake. Thereafter his marriage freed him from the economic spur 
and made his retirement from active life the easier. And finally his 
wife’s death in 1885 marked a pronounced change in the tone of his 
mind and his attitude toward life—a change from historian to philosopher. 

That Henry Adams might well have been a happier man had he 
continued the career auspiciously begun in 1868, it would be hard to deny; 
whether the world gained or lost by his vicissitudes is doubtful. But at 
any rate, the virtues of Mont Saint-Michel and the Education spring di- 
rectly from his own tragedy; had his own suffering not forced him into 
an effort to justify existence, those books could not have been written; if 
he had found the effort an easier one, they would be less valuable than 


they are. 
The University of California. T. K. Wurpte. 


Roapsiwe Meetincs. By Hamlin Garland. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. vi, 474 pp. $3.50. 

Hamlin Garland has as secure a place in the history of American 
letters as any of the writers of his generation. He has won this place not 
by his work as a whole but by the excellence of particular books, one 
might almost say by the excellence with which he expressed a mood in 
American social politics. It is unlikely that his work will ever be cel- 
ebrated by zsthetic critics, but he is certain always to appeal to writers 
with a sociological bias of the type of Professor Parrington. Parrington, 
indeed, devoted an appreciative section in his last volume to Garland and 
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concluded: “To have sought the spirit of the Middle Border in its hopes 
and its defeat, to have written the history of the generation that swept 
across the western prairies, is to compress within covers a great movement 
and a great experience—one of the significant chapters in our total Ameri- 
can history.” From that verdict no socio-literary critic of this generation 
is likely to dissent. 

In this, his latest book, Garland presents his literary reminiscences. 
As such his book is of great value, containing as it does the reflections 
of a man who had an unusual capacity for friendship and a talent for get- 
ting his feelings down on paper. One cannot endorse either his approvals 
or disapprovals in any blanket fashion, but one can draw from the book a 
great deal of valuable information of a neutral sort which helps to make 
clear the tenor of the period and the quality of the writers who worked 
in it: Howells, Herne, Burroughs, Crane, Riley, Henry B. Fuller, Miller, 
Henry James, and the editors of the old-line and new-line magazines. 

For one thing it is apparent that Garland was not so rebellious as 
one might suppose from a reading of the reception accorded his early 
work. In spite of the fact that he carried into literature the agrarian 
unrest of the eighteen-nineties and in spite of the fact that he sought to 
bring into American literature a franker realism than that of William 
Dean Howells, he was not a firm and uncompromising critic of the 
existing social and artistic order. His career, therefore, follows a normal 
curve of change: from rebelliousness to respectability. There is no ev- 
idence that Garland sought respectability, but rather it seems that re- 
spectability was thrust upon him. The world moved and he didn’t. To 
be sure, he didn’t fall so far behind the advance guard as his political 
counterpart, William Jennings Bryan, but in effect his later days have 
been as much devoted to opposing trends of thought in the arts as Bryan’s 
were in religion and morals. 

The fact that Garland finds himself in the peculiar position today 
of condemning the more adventurous writers of every literary period 
subsequent to that in which he flourished, is attributable as much to a 
confusion of values as anything else. This confusion is clearly manifest 
in the accounts he gives (valuable as they are as data) of Stephen Crane, 
Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, James A. Herne, and others. Of 
the group I have cited, Crane is plainly the most important but one 
would never guess it from Garland’s account; and he introduces into his 
discussion this disconcerting note: “I could not see him developing as 
Owen Wister and Booth Tarkington were developing.” We have here, 
I think, a key to Garland’s peculiar tragedy. He did not envisage lit- 


erature in any larger terms, socially, than the responses one could expect 
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from the American middle class of his day. Coming from the farm when 
agriculture was passing through one of its periodic crises, he was full of 
fervor to better the lot of the farmers, but that betterment he saw only 
in terms of a wider distribution of the boons already granted to the mid- 
dle class. If he wished his realism to go a step beyond that of William 
Dean Howells, it was because he was nearer the soil than Howells and 
felt that the American audience could stand a bit more than Howells was 
giving it. He definitely, in this book, repudiates any connection with the 
“present-day school of pornographic fiction,” as he most unjustly and 
blindly designates it. 

Garland was simply one more victim of the American curse, gentility. 
Obscurely he knew that gentility is not a value but a convention. He could 
not escape it, however, nor could he escape that other trap eternally set for 
the American writer: money. His case is not like that of Bret Harte, 
whose letters are one long wail of anguish about his money troubles. 
Harte could not get money in sufficient quantities to satisfy him. Gar- 
land got it to his detriment. He frankly confesses his fault: 

As a lover of literature I leaned to the side of Gilder and Alden, but I sold most of my 
stories to Bok and McClure. Corrupted without realizing it, I pretended to scorn the 
tempter. . . . I had the wish to be a kind of social historian and in the end fell, inevitably, 
between two stools. I failed as a reporter and only half succeeded as a novelist. . . . 
I found myself writing three-part romances for The Home Journal, essays on Ibsen, Im- 
pressionism and other controversial subjects for The Forum, biographical subjects for Mc- 
Clure’s and stories of the mountain West for Lorimer’s Post. I claim no alibi. If I am 
less guilty than other writers, it is only because I had less ability. My journalistic efforts 
were too feeble, too half-hearted to be of much service. I wrote for McClure’s but I con- 
tinued to visit the Century’s literary salon! 

Now one may ironically wonder after all if it much matters that he did 
not stick to Gilder and Alden, for in abandoning them he was abandon- 
ing the convention that was stifling him in any case. But the point is 
that in accepting the lure of McClure, Bok, and Lorimer he split his per- 
sonality and could not accomplish what in his heart he wished to ac- 
complish; he could not do the best that was in him within the limits of 
his conceptions. 

His best work was not done, then, when he was at the height of his 
career, but in the beginning when he was an outsider and at the end when 
he thought over his younger days and his family history. He was at his 
best when he wrote Main Travelled Roads, the Middle Border series, and 
this present honest book. 


Elmhurst, N.Y. C. Harttey Gratran. 
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Manrcaret Fuuier: A Biography. By Margaret Bell. With an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni. 1930. $0.50. 

Miss Bell’s life of Boston’s inspired conversationalist is obviously de- 
signed for a feminist public. Margaret Fuller, the woman’s woman, 
‘whose “Conversations” together with her essay on Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century helped to pave the way for the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion of 1848, is sympathetically recalled for the benefit of her enfran- 
chised and emancipated sisters of the present time. Scholarly crit- 
icism of a popular biography would be an indulgence in unseemly ped- 
antry; however, the attention of the student of the period is attracted 
by the author’s printed statement that “special acknowledgment and 
thanks are due to Mrs. Arthur Nicholls of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
niece of Margaret Fuller, for allowing me to use many unpublished man- 
uscripts and letters.” Hope inspired by such a statement of new light 
on Margaret Fuller and her literary associates is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Among the letters printed by Miss Bell, there are none of importance 
which have not appeared either in whole or in part in the Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli or in the life by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Practically all of the letters printed by Miss Bell, with many which she 
does not give, appear in Higginson, where an index makes them readily 
accessible to the student. But one undated letter (p. 114) addressed to 
Samuel G. Ward, printed with excisions, forms a notable exception. On 
the basis of this letter and brief quotations, presumably from other let- 
ters to Ward, Miss Bell conjures up an unreciprocated love on the part 
of Miss Fuller for Ward. Since Emerson’ quoted a sentence from this 
same letter, it must have been among the papers at his disposal in 1852; 
yet neither he nor any of the subsequent and numerous biographers of 
Margaret Fuller suggests that Ward was the object of an unrequited love. 
That an ardent friendship existed between them is obvious, but Margaret 
was the mistress of friendship, and letters equally impassioned in tone 
written to James F, Clarke, to F. H. Hedge, even to Emerson, have never 
been taken as proof of the existence of love. Unless Miss Bell has more 
conclusive evidence, which she withholds from the reader, her interpre- 
tation of this letter is open to question. The language of the Transcen- 
dentalists, their free use of such words as “heart,” “intercourse,” “inti- 
mates,” “attachment,” “passion,” was peculiar to the spirit of the time. 
Modern connotations of these terms should not be attributed to them. 

* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by J. F. Clarke, R. W. Emerson, and W. H. Chan- 
ining, I, 304. 
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In but one other respect does Miss Bell’s Margaret Fuller offer informa- 
tion not to be found in previous biographies. Where her predecessors 
have presumably chosen to be reticent, Miss Bell writes at some length 
(pp. 134-136; p. 155; pp. 157-158) about the unhappy married life of Ellen 
Fuller and William Ellery Channing, although no documentary evidence 
is given to support her account. If her version has a basis in fact, a pos- 
sible relationship is immediately suggested between Margaret Fuller’s 
distress over the hasty marriage of her sister in 1842 and her views on 
marriage first expressed in the Dial article, “The Great Lawsuit,” pub- 
lished in 1843. Miss Bell, however, does not bring out this point. Her 
interest is centered in personality, and the literary side of Miss Fuller’s 
career receives scant attention. For instance, the publication of Papers om 
Literature and Art is not mentioned; and Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is associated with Miss Fuller’s editorial days on the New York 
Tribune, although that pamphlet had gone to press before Miss Fuller 
assumed her editorial duties. 

Miss Bell writes with the lively skill of a good novelist, re-creating the 
personality of Margaret Fuller in a way to fascinate another generation 
of women. Julia Ward Howe, to whom Katharine Anthony’s recent 
psychological analysis and interpretation of her idol might have been 
distasteful, would have gratefully accepted this modern tribute as a com- 
panion volume to her own eulogistic biography. However, disinterested 
students will no doubt continue to prefer the Memoirs for contemporary 
reports and Higginson’s Life for accurate and accessible information. 


The University of Buffalo. Hexen Neri McMaster. 


@ Brive Guost: A Study of Lafcadio Hearn. By Jean Temple. New York: 
%-2%-%! Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 1931. With a frontispiece por- 
trait. 228 pp. $2.50. 

Lafcadio Hearn, like Poe, like Melville, like Emily Dickinson, was 
both a tragic and a romantic figure; and he remains, like them, some- 
thing of an enigma. It is inevitable, therefore, that legends should cling 
to the man and that many biographies should be written. In the twenty 
years following his death in 1904, there appeared more than half a dozen 
extensive studies,’ not to mention literally dozens of briefer period- 
ical studies. It seems inevitable, too, that there should have arisen 

* The chief studies are the following: 

Elizabeth Bisland (Wetmore), Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn (1906). 


George M. Gould, Concerning Lafcadio Hearn (1908). 
Joseph de Smet, Lafcadio Hearn: l'homme et l’oeuvre (1911). 
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the two extreme types of biographer—the hero-worshiper or romantic 
idealizer, and the modern (so-called) scientific “debunker” or muck- 
raker. The chief writer in the first school is Elizabeth Bisland; and the 
chief writers in the second, the men Gould and Tinker. 

And now Jean Temple has written a biographical study, which, ac- 
cording to the jacket note, “has nothing in common with the older biog- 
raphies of Hearn.” One wishes that the jacket note spoke with a degree 
of accuracy, but Mrs. Temple has decidedly aligned herself with the 
first school. The scholarly and definitive biography of Hearn is, then, 
still to be written. (In making the last statement, I am aware, of course, 
that Mrs. Temple did not attempt a scholarly and definitive biography.) 
The jacket note also says that Mrs. Temple “has sought to recreate 
this figure solely from his letters and the fine strange utterance of his 
art.” Again, one wishes for more accuracy, for Mrs. Temple has ap- 
parently drawn heavily on Elizabeth Bisland’s account of Hearn’s life. 
She pays high tribute to the pioneer work of Miss Bisland but is fre- 
quently not careful to give credit, by quotation-marks or footnotes, for 
statements which seem obviously to be taken from Miss Bisland. A few 
parallel passages will illustrate: 


1. a. Life and Letters, 1, 100: 
“He saw the fourteenth ad ture swiftly, 
amazingly, into the twentieth. . 


. Blue Ghost, p. 120: 
“He saw her step from the fourteenth century 
into the twentieth.” 

. Life and Letters, 1, 111: 

. . . but the question of the legality of the marriage and of her future troubled 

Hearn from the beginning, and finally obliged him to renounce his English al- 
legiance and become a subject of the Mikado in order that she and her children 
might not suffer from any complications or doubts as to their position.” 


. Blue Ghost, p. 126: 
“But Hearn was always most careful to protect her status, even becoming him- 
self a Japanese citizen for no other reason than to make unquestionable the 
legality of their marriage and the status of their children.” 
. Life and Letters, 1, 113: 
“He was extremely a." with all classes, from 
the governor to the barber. 


. Blue Ghost, p. 131: 
But by the townsfolk he was beloved, from the 
governor down to the barber.” 


Nina H. Kennard, Lafcailio Hearn (1912). 

Edward Thomas, Lafcadio Hearn (1912). 

Edward L. Tinker, Lefcadio Hearn’s American Days (1925). 

Albert Mordell, Introductions to dn American Miscellany (1924) and Occidental 
Gleanings (1925). 
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. Life and Letters, 1, 127: 
“Professor Chamberlain again came to his aid and secured for him the position 
of Professor of English in the Imperial University of Tokyo, where his salary 
was large compared to anything he had as yet received, and where he was per- 
mitted an admirable liberty as to methods of teaching.” 


. Blue Ghost, p. 182: 

- Professor Chamberlain obtained for him the position of lecturer on English 

literature at the Imperial University, where his salary would be larger than he had 
ever received, and where he would have also a large measure of liberty.” 


. Life and Letters, 1, 140 (quoting Mrs. Hearn’s reminiscences) : 
“A Japanese guest would come to our house in Western style and smoke cig- 
arettes, but the host receives him in Japanese cloth [sic] and does all in Japanese 
fashion—a curious contrast.” 

. Blue Ghost, p. 188: 
“A Japanese caller would come in European clothes only to be received by a host 
wearing the native costume and showing the hospitality of a Japanese home. 
Cigarettes were the only concession to the West.” 

These unacknowledged or unconscious borrowings, as the case may 
be, are relatively unimportant in what, after all, is an interesting study, 
emphasizing many things that have needed emphasis with reference to 
Hearn. Mrs. Temple is sharply critical of the studies by Gould and 
Tinker, pointing out that with Dr. Gould “Hearn was caught like a 
guinea pig in a laboratory” (p. 108). His personality, she says, “has been 
victimized by the anecdotal type of biography” (p. 20), and consequently 
the greatness of the man as artist and thinker, as seen in his letters and 
books, has been more or less obscured. The only-excuse, then, for another 
study is “an attempt to rediscover Lafcadio Hearn’s fine and strange ut- 
terance” (p. 20). The title of this study, Blue Ghost, is both apt and 
colorful, for Hearn identified the infinite spirit of the Unknown with the 
azure skies under which he dwelt in the tropics and in ghostly Japan; and, 
as Mrs. Temple shows, the expression has frequent mention in his work. 

Emphasis is given to the facts that Hearn’s literary work in America 
shows him developing into a fine stylist, partly through his attention to 
the French masters whom he translated for a discriminating public in 
New Orleans; that Hearn experienced something of a struggle in break- 
ing away from the languor of the West Indian tropics, but that this 
break was a turning point and meant the further development of his 
art; that Hearn did not accept unconditionally Oriental thought as ex- 
pressed by the Japanese mind, but distinctly retained his Western mind 
and adapted to his own thinking certain elements of Eastern philosophy; 
that Hearn made explorations into the Unconscious, strongly suggestive 
of recent developments in that direction. Hearn, therefore, becomes im- 
portant as an original thinker. Even as thinker, he never lost that fine 
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sensitivity to the world of Oriental art, so that Hearn the artist and Hearn 
the philosopher remain one. Mrs. Temple takes account of Hearn’s 
statement that the most important single event in his life was his dis- 
covery of Herbert Spencer. But she does not attempt to trace that in- 
fluence through his thought, preferring to concentrate on his mysticism. 

In spite of the fact, then, that Mrs. Temple has done a considerable 
piece of work in the interpretation of his thought, there yet remains a 
number of problems relatively untouched. In addition to the Spencer 
influence, we need to know more about Hearn’s sources, about his 
reception and influence among the Japanese, about his relations with 
and attitudes toward women, about his attitude toward Western ag- 
gression in the East, and perhaps a good deal more about the develop- 
ment of his style. Even so, if Mrs. Temple’s study, though somewhat 
over-enthusiastic and eulogistic, has given us a better insight into Hearn’s 
thought and if she makes us realize that “it is a rich and bottomless ex- 
perience to read Hearn”—surely a book so well written should do both— 
then Blue Ghost is a welcome and needed addition to our interpretation 
of a neglected artist, whose work scarcely belongs to the Isles of Greece, 
neither to England, nor to America, nor to the Orient—yet it has that uni- 
versal quality which makes its common appeal to them all. 


Dakota Wesleyan University. Ray M. Lawtess. 


Great Crusape AND Arter, 1914-1928. By Preston William Slosson, 
hY3! Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1930. 


Nothing in the field of American letters is more noteworthy of late 
than the changed attitude of scholars toward treatments of the con- 
temporary. Not long ago in all the universities it was regarded as un- 
scholarly to assign subjects for doctoral dissertations in areas at least not 
a century away. And the historian was compelled to work always in 
accumulated dust. But now Ph.D. theses obtrude even into the current 
decade for subjects, and every publishing season brings a shelf loaded 
with histories of the present moment. In every area the contemporary: 
as an age it is obsessed with contemporaneousness. Even our historians 
now are trained journalists. 

But before we as scholars condemn this tendency, let us consider this 
startling fact: never in the history of the world have the materials of 
history, even of contemporary history, been thrown up in such profusion 
for all to see. The great war exploded all archives and the present age 
of journalism published all their contents. Nothing done during the 
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past two decades but what has been published somewhere. Magazines 
and scholarly periodicals are full of studies and reports and statistics. 
Nothing can be mentioned but what some expert has issued a report 
upon it. It is the age of printed documents, and now one can write cur- 
rent history with as much confidence as Macaulay could write of the eras 
then considered ripe for research. 

Thus Professor Slosson’s study of the period since 1914—a mere section 
of yesterday, yet handled by this trained historian with such a wealth of 
documentation and such balance and perspective that the work becomes 
not, like Mark Sullivan’s volumes, brilliant journalism, but a scholarly 
history with a seeming atmosphere of finality. A whole chapter it devotes 
to a study of authorities—a scholarly document of untold usefulness to 
future researchers—and there are, to back up even his most casual state- 
ments, a running series of references to newspaper reports, magazine ar- 
ticles, and contemporary biographies. Everywhere the impression that 
the field is not a new one with hazardous values but one fully ripe for 
harvest. 

And the book is readable, as much so at times as a historical romance. 
Where in the whole world’s history could there be found fourteen years 
so packed with the sensational? Note some of his chapter titles: “America 
between Peace and War,” “America in War Times,” “Shadows of the 
Reconstruction,” “The Experiment of Prohibition,” “The American 
Woman Wins Equality,” “The Business of Sport,” “The Saga of the 
Motor Car,” and so on and on. Seemingly he has omitted nothing. A 
scholarly historian it is who is writing and yet he can devote a page to the 
cross-word puzzle craze, two pages to “jazz,” and nearly a whole chapter 
to the “tin Lizzie.” And always is he detached: one will seek in vain 
for his personal opinion of prohibition, or of Coolidge, or of the relative 
merits of California and Florida as winter resorts. It is a historian who is 
writing, not a journalist. 

A good book, the best history of the period yet written concerning the 
American phase of the “Great Crusade and After,” a volume to read and 
yet to keep at hand for ready reference. 


Rollins College. Frep Lewis Pattee. 


Tue ScHoor American Lrrerature. By Richard Allen Foster. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, Inc. 1930. $2.60. 


Whether or not one subscribes to the view of a contemporary historian 
that William H. McGuffey “did more to influence the general literary 
tastes and standards of the [mid-nineteenth century] period than the soft 
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effulgent rays of the entire Cambridge-Concord constellation,” one can 
hardly overlook the importance given to the school in our literature. In 
this little book, a Teachers College dissertation but delightfully free from 
the jargon of educationists, the prominence given to school stories in 
America is attributed to the general tendency of the people to idealize 
education. 

Very rarely in America have bitter thrusts been made at education, and these have 
been made in recent years. The old FARMER'S ALMANAC satirized the incompetent 
‘teacher, as did Irving, Daniel Pierce Thompson, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and William 
‘Hawley Smith. Trumbull laughs at the “Progress of Dulness” in an effort to be witty; 
‘but the school as an institution has seldom been struck. The English idea, that people can 
ibe educated above their station, has been late in coming to America. Only since the recent 
-advances in psychology, does it seem that the question of limiting educational opportunity 
‘has been raised. The number of Henry Adamses who have seen only futility in all education 
‘is not large. 

Historically most of our literature treating the school has depicted 
the district schoolmaster; there is scant mention in this book of the recent 
flood of college stories. The schoolmaster in love furnished Irving mate- 
tial for an enduring character. Perhaps “the truest and most vivid picture 
of the colonial schoolmaster” appeared in Sylvester Judd’s Margaret (1845). 
In Locke Amsden (1847), by D. P. Thompson, “the old district school 
and its master got their fullest literary presentation.” The popularity of 
Dickens no doubt helped to focus this interest on the schoolmaster, who 
flourished in juvenile fiction and localized romance. The influence of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days was reflected in Holland’s Arthur Bonnicastle 
(1873). A more pronounced native strain appeared in the tales of James 
Hall, Maurice Thompson, Joseph Kirkland, and notably in Eggleston’s 
Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871) and Johnston’s Dukesborough Tales (1871). 

It is apparent that the school has thus far suffered from caricature. 
In recent years the advance of realism has obliged writers to give up stock 
figures and situations. There is manifest a growing interest in childhood 
and youth, as anyone may learn by looking into Emmy Lou and the tales 
of Owen Johnson or Arthur Stanwood Pier. 

“If literature as an art has not gone far in depicting the schoolmaster’s . 
life,” concludes the author, “and if his needs do not yet furnish the most 
interesting material for the literary artist in America, these themes have 
at least been persistent in fiction to the present day.” This book is well- 
informed and readable. Some mention, however, might well have been 
made of the experience of American authors as teachers, the educational 
views expressed in their books, and whether these followed or ignored the 
ideas of the educationists of their day. 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy. 
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